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TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “ BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.” 


JULY, 1894, 
Che Adventuress. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHORESS OF ‘OuGHT WE TO Visit HER?’ ‘Lean,’ ‘A Girton 
GIRL,’ ‘Susan FIELDING,’ ETC. 


Cuarter IL, 


TOO MANY RINGS, 


i wee friendship began, as it was fated to close, in defiance of 
the majority. Unauthenticated, alone, Rose Hathaway stood 


face to face with a very phalanx of virtue in the Negretti salon. 
The Rey. Richard Firmin, a supporter by temperament and habit 
of lost causes, made himself on the instant her champion. 

“My dear Juliana ”—the parson bent over asmall, tight-lipped, 
tight-laced personage beside him—“ be nice, as only you can! 
Cross the salon. Say something to that poor stranded girl with 
the yellow novel before she turns to stone.” 

“The stranded girl with the novel is admirably at her ease, 
Richard. No young woman,” observed Mrs. Tredennick, “ puts 
herself in a false position unless she knows her strength.” 

“It is a very charming position,” said Firmin, glancing briefly 
at the effect of certain agreeable contours presented to his eyes—a 
half-turned shoulder, a hand holding a book, a bright young head 
dewn-bent. 

“T mean the moral one—coolly intruding like this upon a party 
of intimate friends. And on the eve of our breaking up, too! 
The archduchess, our dear sweet bishop and his wife, leaving us 
to-morrow. Intrusion—indelicacy ! ” 

“But the young woman has her right of entrance, has she 
not?” The remark was Firmin’s. “Miss Hathaway and her 
sister are our fellow-pensioners, remember. The salon is public.” 
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Juliana Tredennick crossed a pair of nervous, well-gloved, tan- 
coloured hands. 

“You may be quite sure our young lady is accustomed to the 
brunt of public salons. The attitude, the sorti de bal lying ready 
for an effective exit, yes, the very way the book is held—all are 
studied. One sees the type so often.” 

“T wish one did!” exclaimed Richard Firmin. Then, re- 
membering himself: “ One encounters delightful women at every 
turn,” he added, in a lowered voice, “ but Miss Hathaway’s looks 
—well, are unusual. In all our wanderings, Juliana, confess, 
have we often come across a face like hers?” 

“We have come across far nobler ones. But then, unlike you, 
Richard, I never can acknowledge beauty without mind, soul. 
Miss Hathaway has simply a glove-box face. Yes,” said Juliana, 
with a slow enunciation that would seem to render the verdict 
final, “‘a glove-box face.” 

And the appellation, rather perhaps the tone in which it was 
uttered, clinched the parson’s destiny. A very rubicund old 
gentleman was at this moment entering the salle a manger with a 
view to whist—our dear sweet bishop's latest rubber. An ap- 
preciative ‘ttle hush ran round the circle of his lordship’s 
devotees; and, favoured by this silence, Juliana Tredennick’s 
voice carried far. A glove-box face! The girl lifted her eyes. 
She fastened them, a curiously wistful expression in their depths, 
full on Firmin. 

He crossed the salon, most likely with a shade of awkwardness. 

Richard Firmin was a big, somewhat high-shouldered man, 
bearing about him, despite his frock, distinct tokens of the old 
athlete, and,.possessing..few of the accomplishments dear to 
drawing-rooms. But a chivalrous impulse has its own grace. In 
Rose Hathaway’s mind, Mr. Firmin,.as he advanced to her rescue, 
was pronounced “interesting, a distinct personality.” The girl’s 
hand fluttered—I mean she let fall her yellow-backed French 
novel exactly when Firmin was sufficiently near to pick it up. 
She smiled, she actually coloured a little as he returned it to her. 
No master of the ceremonies was needed for their introduction. 

How pretty she was, this stranger whose face he had hitherto 
only seen by snatches, and whom the winter set at the Maison 
Negretti decided should be ostracised! Among other infirmities 
of temperament, the Rev. Richard Firmin was a beauty-wor- 
shipper, without any view, it may be honestly said, to personal 
appropriation; and where he worshipped he was. critical, as 
coinless men will be about a picture or statue before which they 
can only stand and gaze. But Rose, with her classic, curled hair, 
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her eyes (at this hour Firmin is not certain as to their colour), 
Rose with her line of cheek, her darkly-marked brows, her flush, 
her dimpled chin—what scope did this perfectly-finished face 
afford for criticism! She was as slight as it is possible for a 
beautiful woman to be; only that her face’s witchery forbade the 
word, you might have called her thin. Her small hands were 
fragile almost to transparency, and alas! she wore too many 
rings. When it came to a question of jewellery, Richard Firmin’s 
opinions were concise. He decided, promptly, that she wore too 
many rings. He suspected too, probably because his friend 
Juliana had bidden him suspect, that a pink silk gown with a 
train, with the newest Paris extravagance of sleeve and ruffle, was 
out of place in the salon of an hotel; and he was sensible that a 
tangible odour of opoponax pervaded her atmosphere. 

Meretricious? With Rose’s youth, her waxen, almost morbid 
delicacy, her refinement—the thought were profanation. And still, 
in this first moment, through over-mastering association, through 
a likeness too subtle to be at once laid hold of, Richard Firmin in 
his heart entertained it. 

“Tm sorry you are so shocked.” Before returning the volume, 
Firmin had glanced, as the girl’s quick sense detecte” with some 
surprise at the cover. ‘“ Perhaps if I had guessed who was to 
pick my book up, I should have chosen a different author. But, 
you see, I read everything—in French novels, bien entendu! I 
like to cut under the rind, to taste all experiences. And one’s 
own life is a little too poor for that.” 

Rose’s eyes were upturned, and Firmin felt them to be unlike 
any woman’s eyes he had before encountered. There was an 
eternal question in them, a grave expectancy—this he discovered 
later—upon whatever theme the gracious, girlish lips might be 
discoursing. 

“ First-hand experience is the only sort worth gaining. A day 
of your own life should teach you more than the whole school of 
Paris Decadents put together.” 

“A day of my life? Half-past seven, enter Celestine with tea. 
Dressed by nine, from nine to eleven letters—letters, chiffons, a 
sisterly quarrel about nothing with Pauline. In the sun under 
a white umbrella till twelve. At twelve, breakfast. Take the 
afternoon train to Monte Carlo, lose good money, make valueless 
acquaintances. Then, unless anybody invites us to dinner, back 
to Negretti’s. Toilette, dinner. If one wants very poignant 
enjoyment,” her cheeks dimpled, “ half-an-hour spent in a salon 
where one is estimated at one’s worth! After this, a solitary 
walk in the starlight, a little natural regret, perhaps, that we live 
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so far from Monte Carlo, and to bed. Behold one of my days, 
monsieur.” 

She spoke charmingly, in a voice fresh and youthful as her face. 
The names of the two sisters stood in the Nice visitors’ list as 
Mrs. Reuben Clemm and Miss Rose Hathaway, of New York. 
But Rose, though she used American expressions, had not a shade 
of New York accent. Ifsomething un-English was traceable in 
her speech, it pointed to French rather than Transatlantic 
influences. Her utterance of the word “ monsieur ”—crucial test 
for British tongues—was certainly that of a true daughter of the 
boulevards. 

“All of us, down here, assassinate time after one fashion,” 
began Mr. Firmin. “A white umbrella, laziness, meals——” 

“And the tables,” interrupted his new-acquaintance briskly. 
“ Do not omit the two or three hours when one is really amused.” 

“By losing good money, or making valueless acquaintance, 
Miss Hathaway ° 

Here Firmin stopped short. He had committed the solecism, 
unintroduced, of addressing a stranger, by her name. 

The girl’s cool answer was reassuring. 

“ By losing good money, Mr. Firmin—during the last fortnight, 
odd to say, by winning it! My first genuine coup. By-the-bye,” 
she ran on after a moment, “ what do you do with yourself? You 
have been here some time, I surmise. How is it that one never 
sees you la-bas?” 

A movement of her pretty head indicated the latitude of Monte 
Carlo. 

Firmin’s reply was guarded. 

He had arrived in Nice three days before, and was merely 
awaiting a travelling companion, whom he had quitted in Turin. 
As for Monte Carlo, neither he nor his friend Vernon 

“You don’t mean you have scruples?” interrupted Rose 
Hathaway. “Of Mr. Vernon I know nothing. I should have 
guessed you were unprejudiced.” 

“So I am, absolutely,” said Firmin, with quiet good-humour. 

“Then why should you not try your fortune like the rest?” 

“Do you not think I should look—well, a little out of place 
there?” 

“ Not in the least. One sees numbers of them—I take it for 
granted you mean the length of your skirts—or you might go in 
mufti.” 

“T should certainly wear my long skirts if I went at all,” 
answered Richard Firmin. 
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CuapTer II. 


MUNDANE CHATTER. 


Tue Maison Negretti, a small hotel in the best suburb of Nice, 
has been noted throughout a quarter of a century for its ex- 
clusiveness. At Negretti’s, so the legend runs, travellers must 
show credentials—save late in April, when, rooms standing 
vacant, such names as Mrs. Reuben Clemm and Miss Rose 
Hathaway make their way into the entrance book. In winter 
you are sure to find yourself among right people, duly labelled ; 
a bishop, a grand duchess. And among a duly labelled set, little 
Mrs. Tredennick, during the last ten or twelve weeks, had been 
playing her part. 

As Firmin and Rose Hathaway stood side by side, the young 
girl kept furtive watch on Juliana’s tactics—now settling our 
dear sweet bishop at his rubber, now facilitating a quiet baccarat 
table for the old archduchess; smiling around, half-push, half- 
humility, on all, and herself assuming no réle save the humble 
one of self-forgetful, general usefulness. 

“ And the lady in terra-cotta, your friend?” There was never 
the slightest tincture of ambiguity in Miss Hathaway’s speech. 
“The little red figure with a black fan—for all the world like the 
wicked frontispiece to my novel. She carries her want of pre- 
judice a step farther than youdo. I have seen your friend, yes, 
and the Bishop of Chelsea—that is his lordship’s title, is it not? 
—beside the tables.” 

For an instant Firmin hesitated. 

‘** When I am a bishop, I dare say you will see me there too,” 
said he evasively. 

Miss Hathaway looked at him from under her darkly-marked 
brows. 

“When you, monsieur, are a bishop, I wonder, at Monte 
Carlo or elsewhere, whether you will recognise me? Most 
probably ——” 

Here it seemed her turn to hesitate. It may perhaps have 
struck this young lady that, considering the length of their 
acquaintance, they were drifting into talk just one degree too 
intimate. She, at all events, prepared herself for the effective 
exit foretold by Juliana. Moving to a chair, Rose took up her 
wrap, shimmery and mist-like as though it had been spun in 
cloudland, and with the almost aggressive self-possession that was 
proper to her, gathered it airily round her throat. 
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“This is my starlit half-hour. I do not ask monsieur to 
accompany me.” There was interrogation in her voice. “All 
English people hold the orthodox superstition—to breathe fresh 
air after the sun is down is death.” 

‘A man can only die once,” observed Mr. Firmin laconically. 

A few seconds later, straight before Juliana’s eyes, he was 
opening a window for Rose Hathaway to pass out. Then he 
followed the girl into the hush and clearness and coolness of the 
southern night. 

The Maison Negretti stands high. In its terraced garden, 
amidst the purple amplitude of sea and sky, you have a sense, at 
this hour especially, of hanging suspended in space. A Pare, in 
the magnificent language of Bideker, in reality a small oval 
planted with pine and eucalyptus, lies at the garden’s base. The 
air, on the night I write of, was charged with pungent fragrance. 
It eclipsed Miss Hathaway’s opoponax, just as the starlight toned 
down the over-brilliancy of her complexion, her dress, her rings. 
The term “ meretricious” recurred to Richard Firmin’s mind no 
more. 

And what a change overcame her when they were alone, that 
delightful change which women of her type exhibit the moment 
they are freed from the constraining influence of their sex! 
Rose’s soft face softened, her self-possession was less pronounced, 
her voice, even, seemed set in a lower key. Ascending a few 
marble steps, the pair of new-made friends found themselves 
at the highest point of the garden, a terrace twenty or thirty 
paces long, fairly hidden from the salon windows, but not out of 
sight, it would seem, of Mrs. Reuben Clemm’s apartment. 

“Pauline watches, I am chaperoned,” cried Rose, kissing her 
hand to some figure, real or imaginary, on an upper floor. “I 
hope Mr. Firmin’s English conscience is satisfied ? ” 

“Thoroughly,” said Firmin. “All the more because it is vastly 
too dark for our chaperon to see us!” 

“Poor, dear Pauline, to think of her in such a horrible 
character! To think that I, in any mortal situation, could want 
looking after!” 

She said this with something like bitterness, and again Firmin 
felt as he had done when he pleaded for her to Juliana Tredennick. 
Young though the girl was, he had a notion that she stood at 
odds with life; brave, possibly adequate to her fate, but alone. 
Some unrecognised association of thought led him into inquiring 
for Mrs. Clemm. The elder sister’s health was, he assumed, too 
delicate to risk evening air? 


“Pauline’s health is perfect,” affirmed Miss Hathaway, with 
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decision. ‘“ We are not much to look at against real English- 
women—lI mean for muscularity, for golf, or tennis, or big shoots. 
But we are vital, very. Amuse us, and we never run down. 
Pauline can turn night into day, and day into one wild racket, for 
a month together, and be the better for it. I think her health is 
just as lovely as her face. You have seen my sister, close?” 

Firmin answered that the privilege had not yet befallen him. 
But he spoke with reserve. If public opinion at Negretti’s was 
passively severe on Rose, four days had sufficed to show him that 
it was openly, unanimously antagonistic towards Mrs. Reuben 
Clemm. 

“She is too sweet! I should think, the prettiest woman 
living. When we were in England last, Sir John Saxon gave me 


an album full of your noted London beauties. Beside Pauline, 
they were nowhere.” 


“Sir John Saxon!” 

“Pauline has known him for years.” Something remotely 
akin to apology was in Miss Hathaway’s tone. ‘You see, we are 
always coming across Sir John—at Monte Carlo, Paris, London. 
And in London ”—she added this with perfect artlessness—“ one 
does so want to be taken behind the scenes, to hear a few facts 
about the smart people one sees. Sir John knows plenty of 
facts.” 

Firmin, for a moment, kept silence. His thoughts were bearing 
him back to last December, and to an afternoon when, in Mrs. 
Tredennick’s company, he had seen Sir John Saxon on the 
Brighton cliff. The old man’s blue Victoria, his sallow, evil face, 
the look with which he returned Juliana’s smiling bow, all rose 
before him. 

“ However great Sir John Saxon’s knowledge may be, he is not 
a suitable companion for Miss Hathaway with regard to age.” 

“ With regard to anything,” cried Rose. “Dear me,no! He 
is immensely old—sixty-one. I remember, because he is the same 
age as my brother-in-law Reuben, the person I hate most on this 
earth.” 

She brought down a little hand with energy upon the yellow- 
backed novel she was carrying, then—reviewing the scene after- 
wards, Richard Firmin thought with considerable adroitness— 
began delineating for him, slightly, but with a free incisive touch, 
the outlines of her past life and of her position. 

Nationality ? She supposed Mr. Firmin had already formed 
a pretty shrewd guess as to that! And still, Miss Hathaway 
added, she, personally, had grounds for considering herself 
European. Her grandfather came over to France in the days of 
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Louis Philippe. She was born in Paris; had been immured from 
six to sixteen in a Paris convent; once only, to be bridesmaid at 
Pauline’s marriage, had crossed the Atlantic. And the marriage, 
after Pauline’s brilliant girlhood, had turned out a failure! 
There had been alienation, worse than death, between wife and 
husband—think of the husband who could not find happiness 
with that angel—money difficulties, scandals. Mr. Firmin under- 
stood ? 

Mr. Firmin had a twinge of conscience. He bethought him of 
Juliana Tredennick, and of Juliana’s doubts as to the validity, 
social and financial, of Mrs. Reuben Clemm. 

“‘ Why do I speak of such things to a stranger?” The remark 
followed as though Rose Hathaway had read her companion’s 
thoughts. “I could imagine Mrs, Tredennick’s surmises on that 
head.” She evidently considered Juliana, opinions and all, as 
a thing of moment. “I will ask a second question. On Mr. 
Firmin’s honour, why did he cross the salon when I was quietly 
engrossed in my novel, and doing harm to no one?” 

“ And I,” said Firmin, “will ask a third. On Miss Hathaway’s 
honour, was she reading a single line in the book she held in her 
hand, or was she not?” 

Rose gave a slight little laugh, an accomplishment of which she 
was mistress. The subdued ripple blent well with the swish of 
the eucalyptus boughs, the moan, barely articulate, of distant sea. 

“T was not reading. I was only wondering if—if I could make 
anybody speak to me.” 

“The bishop, Mrs, Tredennick, anybody?” observed Richard 
Firmin. 

On this she turned swiftly away, Firmin suspected, with no 
possibility of verifying the suspicion, because she blushed. He 
thought no more throughout the remainder of their walk of 
Juliana Tredennick’s misgivings. 

And the walk lasted long, and their talk paused not. Rose’s 
book knowledge, as she somewhat unnecessarily explained, was 
scanty. Loss of fortune, their father’s death had brought home 
to Pauline the wisdom of forcing her early to “learn a trade.” 
The trade was music. During twelve years she had duly laboured 
at the keyboard of the pianoforte—a concert artist, of the third 
order, her goal. Then, at the age of eighteen, everything changed. 
(Rose made no mention of an Ugly Duckling transformation, an 
unlooked-for April beauty, bringing higher ambitions within 
Pauline’s vision.) From that day till the present—oh, Mr. 
Firmin might divine how wasted her time had been! She had 
certainly accumulated an infinity of bird’s-eye views of life, could 
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tell you about half the capitals and more than half the watering- 
places in Europe, of armies of men and women, men especially, 
with whom she had been delightfully intimate for three or four 
weeks in hotels. This was all. There was no hint at deeper 
feeling, no trace of the personal experience for which, as the girl 
confessed with singular frankness, she thirsted. 

And yet, in her incompleteness, Rose Hathaway charmed 
Firmin as no young woman had had the power to do during the 
past dozen years. And do not think of him as belonging to the 
ingenuous, amative, country parson type, prone always to be lured 
by a certain little spice of feminine fastness, Mr. Firmin, at 
Juliana Tredennick’s bidding, had to elbow his way perennially 
through the idle, wealthy, worthless crowd which calls itself the 
world. His living lay within a walk of Cambridge. He knew 
the current English maiden at her silliest and her sagest. 

“T wonder, much, that you care to listen to me.” The half- 
hour of starlight was long since over. They were returning, 
slowly, towards a side entrance of the hotel. “Tell me one thing, 
Mr. Firmin, and remember, the more outspoken you are, the 
better I shall be pleased. Do you not think me a little—ques- 
tionable ? ” 

Negretti’s terrace was lighted in the good old fashion by 
lamps, coloured lamps swung at sufficiently wide intervals over- 
head, and cast intense theatrical effects on the balustrades and 
palms and aloes of the garden. As Miss Hathaway made her 
unique inquiry, Richard Firmin had a droll, inconsequent sense 
of the staginess of the position: himself, in his black priest’s 
habit, the girl with her exquisite face half-shadowed, a vivid 
roseate light falling full on her shoulders and dress—the dress 
denounced by Juliana Tredennick’s finer taste. 

“ Questionable ?” 

“Tt is not what I wish to say.” She corrected herself rather 
hastily. “I could better express my meaning in French. You 
think me—-well, an outsider.” She pronounced the word mono- 
syllabically as a Parisian would do, using it in its racing sense. 
“T don’t speak of golf, or tennis, or big shoots, but of the ‘solid- 
best’ in English life, the way your English girls, fin de siecle, can 
discuss politics, art, religion, science. You think me outside it all.” 

A charming suspicion of humility was in her tone. 

“ Nothing simpler than to be in it,” said Richard Firmin, with 
readiness. ‘“ Wait till you are in England next. Let me know 
of your coming, and, if Sir John Saxon does not claim all your 
time, I think I can put you in the way of terrifically high culture. 
You learn modern languages quickly, 1am sure? At the end of 
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three weeks you would have picked up enough of these ladies’ 
tongue to serve for social purposes ever after.” 

Miss Hathaway stole a searching glance at Firmin’s face, 
clearly outlined at this moment against the sky. A distinguished, 
a characteristic face, she decided—for the second time this evening 
—and a masterful one. A man, parson though he was, worth 
winning for a friend, a man not easily to be won. 

“You sound my depths beautifully. A little culture jargon, 
to be made the most of for conversational uses! Well, I am 
shallow at present, but I may deepen. Strong emotions are what 
really teach one, Pauline says, and you see, Mr. Firmin, I have 
had none of them.” 

“There you are fortunate,” said Firmin, rather coolly. “Ask 
the gods not to send you to that school for teaching.” 

Rose gave another of her slight laughs. 

“T thought I was to gain experience at first hand, that a day 
of life was to instruct me more than all the Decadents”—she 
held out her book, with its unsavoury title, its suggestive cover 
—‘all the poor Paris Decadents put together.” 

Lightning-quick, evoked, he knew not how—by her laugh, 
perhaps, her gesture—another figure than Miss Hathaway’s rose 
before Firmin’s sight. How alike the two blonde heads were! 
How marvellous that he could have spent an hour with the girl 
unpricked by the memory of his youth’s madness! . Away faded 
palm and aloe and balustrade, the silvery southern night, with its 
hush and perfume. Firmin was a boy again, eager-hearted, white 
of conscience, and with the woman whose beauty ruined him on his 
arm. She had ventured out—* would do so for no other gentle- 
man in the Varsity ””—to meet him in the foggy twilight by the 
river. They had stolen a kiss or two—he felt her hand tremble— 
felt her breath 

“Negretti’s is not shutting up yet. Shall we take one more 
turn?” broke in Rose’s voice. “The moon is rising, and—and 
I have asked you the same question twice, Mr. Firmin.” 


At the farther end of the garden stood a stuccoed, turreted 
pavilion, of the kind dear to French taste forty years ago. From 
this they watched the moon rise above the distant promontories 
of Italy ; a waning, misshapen moon, but good enough for people 
who were anti-sentimental, observed Miss Hathaway. 

“And we are very unsentimental,” she added, “very. Sober 
asa pair of judges on a death-trial. Pray, Mr. Firmin, of what 


grim and ponderous subject have you been thinking during the 
last five minutes ?” 
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She looked prettier and prettier as the moon’s light strengthened 
on her complexion and hair, younger, too, and—for all her little 
flippant, mundane chatter—more innocent. How long would the 
innocence last? In what troubled waters, piloted by a Pauline 
Clemm, might this frail bark not founder? A pitying impulse 
overcame Richard Firmin. 

“T have been thinking of offering you good advice, Miss Hath- 
away. A piece of presumption, you will say, considering the 
length of our acquaintance.” 

“ Advice!” She started with thorough naturalness, her small 
head drooped. 

“Do not read another word of that book you hold. You have 
not read far?” 

“Only the opening chapters, but I think it adorable. The 
poet is seated beside Diane at supper. One sees quite well the 
sort of thing that is coming.” 

“It is not the sort of thing which you should care for.” 

“But Ido. I have eyes, monsieur, and I keep them very wide 
open. Why should novelists draw one life while men and women 
of the world lead another ?” 

Firmin seemed indisposed to enter upon the ethics of this vexed 
question. 

“Take my advice. Do not read the book. The other day I 
had the evil fortune to come across it,” he went on; “it lasted 
me from Paris to Genoa——” 

“And you were interested, absorbed!” exclaimed the girl 
swiftly. 

“A great deal more than I should wish you to be. It is nota 
story for your reading. Take me for your mentor.” 

For a few seconds Miss Hathaway seemed loathe to capitulate ; 
then, leaning forward past Firmin, she threw the book, as far as 
her throwing powers would carry it, away from her. The 
pavilion was perched at a narrow angle of the garden; at a depth 
of twenty or thirty feet beneath ran one of the public Nice roads. 
The silence was profound. They heard the book fall, with a 
little dull thud, to the ground. 

“Three francs fifty—gone!” thought Rose, practically; then, 
aloud, “That is what one does so want,” she exclaimed, clasping 
her white ringed hands, “a mentor. You see, I have no guide. 
Poor dear Pauline is quite indiscriminate in .her tastes, and so all 
my reading has been frivolous.” 

It was a rose-water term, if applied to the three francs fifty 
centimes’ worth of literature she had flung away. But Firmin 
offered no comment ; his frame of mind was uncritical. The hour, 
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the scene, the phantom resuscitation of his early love—the flesh- 
and-blood charm of her by whom that love was resuscitated, had 
leagued together to subdue him. A state of things more 
dangerous than he suspected! In moods like thissome men, even 
philosophers of thirty-four, have been known to pass from an old 
enthralment to a new one pretty easily. 

“ You will be my mentor, will you not?” So Miss Hathaway 
entreated him when they were parting, a while later. ‘“ You will 
write out a list of books—the kind of lofty literature one ought 
to care for—before you bid the Maison Negretti and myself 
good-bye?” 


Cuapter III. 


A PARSON WITH A PAST. 


Paviine Cremm and her sister were lodged in M. Negretti’s 
choicest suite of rooms, a first-floor suite that had been occupied 
—poignant antithesis—by the bluest-blooded, stiffest-starched 
viscountess of all Scotland throughout winter. 

As Rose pushed open the door a delicate odour of weed bade 
her friendly welcome. Rose could, herself, get through a 
cigarette on occasion. Mrs. Clemm smoked because she liked 
smoking, and, I need scarcely add, it was an article of faith 
amongst this lady’s worshippers that her cigarettes should be of 
the finest brand. The room was filled to overflowing with 
flowers. Mrs. Clemm could not live without flowers, and here, 
again, the faithful had scope for wide and costly worship. In an 
American rocking-chair, drawn up beneath a shaded lamp, 
reclined Pauline, idle—unless the smoking of a cigarette can be 
called employment—but with a litter of notes and cards and 
yellow-backed literature on the table at her side. She raised her 
face languidly as Rose approached— 

“ Well?” 

“Well, I am not eaten up, quite.” Miss Hathaway dis- 
embarrassed herself of her wrap, then crossing to the first 
attainable mirror, patted her hair into shape above her dark 
brows. “There must have been damp in the air, Paulie.” She 
stood, regarding her own fair reflection with mournful interest. 
“Tam a witch of Endor, absolutely.” 

“Were you introduced to any of the women, Rose? ” 

“‘T—introduced! And by whom, my dear?” She wheeled 
forward a chair, only a degree less luxurious than Pauline’s, and 
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sank into it, perching her feet upon an immensely high tabouret. 
“Mr. Firmin—the new arrival, you know—— 

“T know,” assented Mrs. Reuben Clemm. 

“Picked up my book for me in the salon. It must have 
required more courage than to head a forlorn hope. And we got 
to speaking.” 

“Also to walking, for one hour and twenty minutes, by 
moonlight.” 

“Oh no, Pauline, you are wrong. The moon,” said Rose, 
conscientiously, “has only just risen. Before coming in we took 
a last turn to have a look at her.” 

“And what has Mr. Firmin, the new arrival, got to say for 
himself?” 

Rose shrugged her shoulders carelessly. 

“ What have all men to say—Englishmen, I mean, floundering 
through the first stage of insular shyness? Perhaps Mr. Firmin 
may prove a valuable experience later on.” She added this last 
clause with magnanimity. 

“Then there is to be a ‘later on’? You consider that you 
have definitely made the Rev. Richard Firmin’s acquaintance ?” 

“ As we make acquaintance, yes.” 

There was no lurking irony in the emphasis. Rose simply 
spoke of facts, as understood by her and by Pauline alike. 

Mrs. Clemm tossed away the remains of her cigarette. She fell 
to examining a very large signet-ring that was conspicuous on 
her left hand. 

“Then all I have to say is—so much the worse for the Rev. 
Richard Firmin! The poor wretch is to be one of Rose 
Hathaway's experiences.” 

Pauline was an extraordinarily pretty woman. Criticised, line 
by line, hers was probably the more strictly beautiful face of the 
two. Her stature was finer, her throat and arms were more 
rounded than the girl’s. But her eyes had none of Rose’s bright 
and charming importunity. They were just a pair of large, 
handsome steel-bluel,eyes, and about as warm as steel. Her 
mouth, though she had flawless teeth and a ready smile, gave you 
a sense of distrust. Eyes and mouth never seemed to smile quite 
in accord. Her voice was melodious, even when saying very bitter 
things, and, unlike Rose’s, seemed to hint at large possibilities on 
the score of emotion. I may add that Mrs. Clemm’s hair, yellow 
and fluffy as newly-spun silk, was worn, whatever the mode, in 
little baby rings on her temples and forehead; also that she 
had very long eyelashes, declared by the unbelieving to be 
darkened, and a resolute chin. 
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A rival said of her once that a woman with just that combina- 
tion of hair and chin could fail in no enterprise upon which she 
had set her heart. But the rival was wrong. Unkind fate 
destined Mrs. Clemm for failure in more enterprises than one. 

“The poor wretch can take care of himself, Pauline. He is a 
man of brains, recollect, a noted preacher, a writer of big dull 
articles in big dull reviews. Anthony Hunt remembers him in 
England, yearsago. ‘They were at Cambridge together. Anthony 
Hunt knows a great deal about him P 

“ Anthony Hunt knows a great deal about too many people,” 
interpolated Mrs. Reuben Clemm. 

“Something went wrong, it seems, in Mr. Firmin’s early life. 
I did not hear the story out, but he is a parson with a past, 
decidedly and notoriously, Anthony Hunt declares, with a past.” 

“To say nothing of a present,” observed Pauline with some 
acerbity. “Mr. Firmin is the preue chevalier of Mrs. Minor 
Canon Tredennick ; the lady, Rose, who stands on ground too 
high to notice you and me.” 

Miss Hathaway laughed. “That, at least, is not a new ex- 
perience—the friends of our friends displaying slight lukewarm- 
ness as to our acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Clemm looked fixedly at the young girl’s face. 

“Tf you would delay experiences of all kinds for another three 
months, you would be wise, Rose, take my word for it. A woman 
once launched may court any sensation she likes, practical studies 
in sentiment not excluded. A girl cannot.” 

“ But a girl does, and a girl intends to do so,” cried Rose, with 
prompt audacity. “‘ You talk of three months. Allowing, which 
I do not, that three months are to be the limit of my earthly 
freedom, as well make the most of them! When—lI mean if, I 
change my state, I have a notion that the one great study, dual 
happiness, would occupy me about enough!” 

For a moment Mrs. Clemm’s eyes and lips were in accord— 
harshly, coldly in accord. Then their expression shifted, the lips 
smiled. 

“Ts not all that views jeu, Rose? The young person who will 
and who will not, in a breath, belongs surely to the past.” 

“But for you, Pauline, the young person would have known 
her own mind long ago.” 

“Speak plainly, Rose. You mean that, but for me, you would 
have broken faith with Sir John Saxon?” 

“T should have put Sir John Saxon outside my life. We will 
not have any high talk about ‘ faith.’” 

“Right. High talk, sentiment of all kinds is my abhorrence.” 
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Mrs. Clemm rose. She walked to one of the wide-open windows 
and looked out for awhile at the night. Then she began pacing 
up and down the room, very softly, very gracefully, but with 
suppressed irritation in every step. Poor old Pauline! thought 
the girl. With all her worries—matrimonial, financial, social, 
worries never ending, perpetually renewed—to be plagued by her 
butterfly, unsubstantial vagaries! Rose’s face grew contrite. 

“ Likelier than not it will come off some day, Paulie. When I 
see nothing at all of Sir John Saxon, and think of him less, and 
when his letters are to you, not to me, I’ really do not dislike 
him in the least.” 

Kither Mrs. Clemm did not hear, or she would not notice these 
somewhat negative admissions of tenderer feeling. 

“Tf you had not had me as an example,” she began presently, 
“if you had not had a crushed life like mine before your eyes, it 
would be different. Look at me at this moment! Shadowed by 
those dreadful Americans, haunted by the thought of Reuben, 
driven ‘ for appearance’ sake’ into a galere like this!” A scornful 
gesture of Pauline’s hand would seem to include the whole 
virtuous Negretti household. “And with my expiatory visit to 
Paris in perspective! A girl brought up under glass might make 
light, through ignorance, of the freedom which money brings. 
You have not been brought up under glass.” 

“T thank heaven I have not,” was Rose’s answer. 

“And knowing the details of pauperism as you do, the 
meanness of it, the shame—the constant humiliating struggle to 
keep the wolf from the door, you would risk such a lot for 
yourself, play fast.and loose with a suitor like old Saxon!” 

Now “pauperism,” used in Pauline’s sense, is a strictly relative 
and elastic term. By keeping the wolf from ‘the door, this lady 
meant contesting rapacious tradespeople, borrowing money ‘from 
one’s friends, and inditing ceaseless mendicant appeals to the 
lawyers of an absent husband. Mr. Reuben Clemm, in sober 
truth, did make his wife a sufficiently handsome ‘allowance. If her 
tastes had been different, if she had not aspired to be one of the 
best dressed, as she was certainly one of the prettiest, women in 
Paris, if she could have given up her Friday opera-box, or her 
stall at the Francais, or her riding horses, or her visits to Monte 
Carlo, financial disquiet might, one would think, have been wiped 
from the roll—a long one—of Pauline’s wrongs. 

Rose Hathaway buried her face between her hands. It was not 
the first talk of the kind that the two young women had held of 
late, and the girl was beginning to realise that her will, little by 
little, would succumb to the far stronger will of Mrs. Clemm. If 
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their positions were only reversed! If Pauline, with her larger 
need of riches, were only free! Borne on to the inhuman speech 
by a thoroughly logical sequence of ideas, “I do wish Reuben 
Clemm was dead,” exclaimed Rose, lifting up her head abruptly. 

Mrs. Clemm made no immediate answer. She took several 
turns about the room, sighing to herself as her own image looked 
back at her from the various mirrors. Then she arranged and 
rearranged the objects upon one of the tables. Finally, with an 
abstracted air, she bent over the latest floral offering of the day, 
no wired, shop bouquet, but a noble heap of Banksia roses, the 
gift, doubtless, of a worshipper who knew how far Nature 
surpassed Napoleons in Pauline’s sight. 

“Reuben will live—oh, you ravishing little creatures—till he 
is ninety-five. It is the Clemm age. Grandpapa Japhet, I fancy, 
had passed his hundredth birthday. And Reuben is now sixty-one. 
That gives us thirty-four more years, assuming him only to reach 
the family average. Reuben rises betimes,” pursued Mrs. Clemm 
plaintively. ‘He eats, goes to his business, walks, eats again, 
sleeps, all by clockwork. What does such a man know of the 
emotions, the fatigues, the cruel ups and downs which push us into 
our Gentile graves? When do any of the tribe break their hearts 
or turn bankrupt?” 

“I trust Reuben will not turn bankrupt,” observed Miss 
Hathaway. 

“ Reuben will live for ever, and I—Rose,” she advanced a step 
or two, then with her shapely hands crossed, stood still before 
her sister’s chair, “it would kill me to think that in ten years’ 
time you would be as much a Bohemian as I am now.” 

“A Bohemian! To me,” cried the girl with warmth, “ those 
threadbare words mean nothing. Look at the friends we have 
made in Nice! Why, Lady Di Loder a 

“ Regards you and me simply as so much copy for a new novel. 
Make no mistake about our frequent invitations to the Chateau 
Hydra! Lady Di wants stuff for her forthcoming attack upon 
marriage, and lives too high above Bumbledom to be choice where 
she goes for it.” 

“You are the prettiest woman living,” persisted Rose, “run 
after, admired everywhere. You are——” 

“T am in a fatally wrong position.” Mrs. Clemm was noted 
for her histrionic powers, but at this moment the pathos of her 
voice was, one may venture to think, genuine. “Am I more 
unwholesome really than my generation? AmTI fonder of dress, 
excitement, racket, than the better sisterhood? Do I neglect 
more duties? Well, I have no children, no fireside. I cannot 
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compete with women of the big world on that ground. My sin is 
—that Iam on the other side the line, or rather that I have 
never had money enough to justify my standpoint. Oh, among 
foreigners”—Rose would have interrupted her, but she ran on 
hastily—“ among a certain polyglot, easy-going set, in Paris, I 
have held my own, hitherto. I am ornamental.” 

The young girl smiled. “You are very ornamental, Paulie.” 
She stroked the folds of Pauline’s dress with tender fingers. 

“But looks do not last for ever. Who cares for an ornament 
no longer ornamental, for a professional beauty, over-ripe? Then 
must come the overthrow. And I have nothing to fall back upon 
—nothing.” 

“T count for little, evidently,” put in Rose. 

“You would be better without than with me. I have felt that 
any time during the last two years. Do you think,” cried 
Pauline, “when we are thrown among English-speaking people 
‘of the best type,’ that I cannot translate their looks, imagine 
their criticisms? ‘ Who is this Mrs. Reuben Clemm? indeed, is 
it safe to ask? An adventuress? Not precisely. There is some 
legend of a Jew husband, somewhere.’ And this from women— 
well, look around us here in the Maison Negretti.” 

Rose gave two or three comprehensive little nods. 

“Mrs. Tredennick, for instance—and I have met her before— 
when you were a school-girl, I remember seeing that same pair of 
friends in the Engadine. The Rev. Tom Tredennick, so his wife 
takes care to assure us in the visitors’ book, enjoys a minor 
canonry. All-sanctifying minor canonry! Could I,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clemm, in the bitterness of her spirit, “could I philander 
over half Europe with a parson?” 

“You are rather nicer-looking, Paulie, a few years younger 
than the minor canoness.” 

“If I was sixty it would be the same. We, Hagars in the 
desert, are bondswomen. There is the truth. The others walk 
free.” 

Miss Hathaway rose to her feet. ‘Our bonds do not chafe us 
much,” cried she gaily. ‘“ We may not know the highest privi- 
leges of all, may not, for instance, philander over half Europe 
with a parson. But, perhaps, we have compensations. ‘ With- 
out pastors, without masters.’ Let us change our thoughts.” 
Passing her hand under Pauline’s arm, she drew her coaxingly 
to one of the tall, uncurtained windows. ‘“ Parsons and Mrs. 
Tredennick may be delightful subjects of a forenoon. One does 
not want any horrid nightmares of respectability to haunt one’s 
dreams.” 
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And as she spoke, high above the silvered eucalyptus trees, 
Miss Hathaway caught sight of the pavilion, the spot where 
barely an hour before she had listened to a parson’s counsels and 
followed them. 


Cuapter LY. 


SORELY TEMPTED. 


Pavtine Cuemm, like most human beings who nurse their 
grievances with a will, was apt to state her case strongly. 

Far from philandering over Europe, Juliana Tredennick during 
the past ten weeks had been the exemplary companion of her 
dear bishop and {Mrs. Browne at Nice. The good old couple, 
after joint attacks of bronchitis, had found themselves ordered out 
of England. They knew about as much of French as they knew 
of foreign travel. And Mrs. Tredennick, with a martyr’s spirit, 
had offered her unpaid services as guide, cicerone, interpreter, and 
general help. 

That she must leave husband, home, and her two darling little 
girls were necessities of which Juliana, often though she had left 
them before, could only speak through her tears. But she would 
act as Tom decreed. There was her mainstay, always. With 
Tom’s fine ideals of duty one was so sure of good advice, be it 
bitter or sweet. And Tom, who, to do him justice, seldom needed 
more than five minutes to discover what his ideals and his wife’s 
wishes were, had pronounced cheerfully in favour of her departure. 

He would miss Juliana awfully, and of course there were the 
children and the housekeeping. On the other hand, there was 
Clara Tredennick. ‘ What we should do without Clara, the Lord 
knows!” Honest Tom Tredennick invariably ejaculated the same 
sentiment when his Juliana was leaving him alone. “She is our 
Providence.” 

“Clara Tredennick is our remarkably needful second cousin,” 
would be Juliana’s answer. “Clara's is a poor, forlorn, stranded 
existence, to which you, dearest Tom, as her sole relative, afford 
shelter.” 

And very conducive that stranded existence proved to Mrs. 
Tredennick’s freedom of action. Pauline’s language respecting 
her was over-strong. Yet it must be confessed Juliana did, each 
year, manage to cover a good deal of European ground, generally 
with Richard Firmin for her escort. Firmin and the minor canon 
were of the same age. “Her two boys,” Juliana used to call 
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them, in mournful recognition of her own too visible seniority. 
They had been school-mates, fellow-undergraduates, friends whom 
even holy, but all-severing, matrimony had not put asunder. 
What more natural than that their yearly holiday should be 
planned upon the same lines! 

Left to himself, Tom Tredennick would probably never have 
opened the pages of Bideker or Bradshaw. He was a man of 
simple stay-at-home delights, fond of his own sermons, his own 
bass voice, his garden, his bicycle, his bees. Tom Tredennick, 
however, was not left to himself, and as he was the sweetest- 
tempered fellow in the world, the first days of August usually 
saw Juliana and “her boys” steaming forth from the Admiralty 
pier, Dover, on their travels. Once across the Channel, once in 
his tweed suit and without his white tie, the minor canon was apt 
to turn erratic—a tendency of these sweetest-tempered fellows in 
the world. Large hotels, fashionable mountain resorts, kings and 
kaisers drinking mineral waters—these things, he would declare, 
were wasted on him. Let him take his shoulder-bag, mount his 
bicycle, and wander as he chose. His taste was for the common 
—Paul Potters or Teniers in art, halfpenny papers in literature, 
small hostelries, and such sorry guests as frequent them in travel. 
And, whatever the leayen of fable in these admissions, they 
ordinarily led to a practical issue. The minor canon would ride 
away, and Richard Firmin be left with the luggage and little 
Mrs. Tredennick on his hands. 

At the present moment, each of the friends was independent ; 
Tom at rest in the beloved cathedral dulness of home, Juliana in 
duteous attendance on her bishop, Richard Firmin taking a short 
Easter holiday in the company of a brother parson. Could the 
doings of any three orthodox members of society be farther 
removed from philandering ? 

“T am sorely tempted to go back with you to England, Richard. 
Ten weeks, think of it, away from Tom and the children! Only 
Mr. Vernon might detest me.” 

“Never. Vernon, recollect, is in love. He sees a trace of 
‘Janet’ in every agreeable woman he comes across.” 

“ That is like one of your theories. Men in love, as far as my 
experience goes, do not know whether you have a head upon your 
shoulders. But of course I must be faithful to the Brownes. I 
rejoin the poor, helpless old dears at San Remo to-morrow, and 
then we are to meet the Portarlingtons, and all go on together to 
Rome. Ah,” sighed Juliana, “if occasionally one could be guided 
in this life by one’s wishes ! ” 

“To say nothing of obligations to one’s friends. You tell me, 
x 2 
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Mrs. Tredennick, that I am running into danger. Surely it 
would be your better part to remain in Nice and look after me.” 

The lazy, sun-steeped forenoon was at its height. The 
Promenade des Anglais, where the two friends were walking, was 
crowded. At an early hour of the morning the bishop and his 
wife had departed from Negretti’s; and Juliana Tredennick 
enjoyed the sensations, unrecognised perhaps by herself, of a 
released prisoner. Her country walks, her wild-flower picking, 
her fern-hunting with Mrs. Browne had been delightful, delightful 
her readings under the bishop’s guidance—and let me be just! 
Did not a golden‘strand of duty, the thought of possible prefer- 
ment for Tom Tredennick, run through it all? But oh, the 
relief of breathing free air again, of putting on her newest 
morning gown, of believing herself to look a dozen years younger 
than her age, of knowing that whispers were exchanged, that 
heads turned as she walked along, one of the notorieties of Nice, 
at Richard Firmin’s side! 

“Tf I thought you were running risks, I would give up the 
Brownes, Rome, everything; but I do not. There will be Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“Tf he comes. A man in the state of mind of Vernon cannot 
be reckoned on.” 

“There will be yourself! I have seen you in similar cireum- 
stances before this, you know.” 

“Not similar ones,” cried Richard Firmin, recollections rising 
before him of the sweet girls, the well-connected girls, the dear, 
good, sterling girls with whom Juliana, at different times, had 
counselled him to fall in love. ‘Iam not—how could I be?—in 
danger. At the same time, i hold Rose Hathaway dangerous to 
the last degree.” 

Mrs. Tredennick looked away over the sea. “The young lady 
is superfluously pretty.” She made the remark with tempered 
effusion. ‘“ What is her mind like? Does she for ever strike 
that objectionable personal note? Has she a twang? Is her 
talk on the same level as her face ?” 

“The glove-box level,” laughed Richard Firmin. “My dear 
Juliana, how can one pick a woman’s charm to pieces? Miss 
Hathaway is infinitely good-looking. Her twang is to be endured. 
She seems fairly intelligent.” 

“T understand. The danger is in her good looks, simply. 
Her form—even you, Richard, must admit this—is atrocious!” 

Firmin admitted nothing. He was conscious, not merely that 
Rose’s beauty had intoxicated his senses, but also, more potent 
influence stil), that the past and present were bewilderingly blent 
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in her. Had he not succumbed, a dozen years ago, before just 
her smile, her eyes, her girlish graceful figure! And the 
consciousness held him dumb. Very rarely, twice or thrice in as 
many years, he might bare his heart, probe the old wound, alone, 
over a midnight pipe, with Tom Tredennick. He could never speak 
to Juliana of his boyish passion ; and yet, on such a theme, Juliana, 
with her tact, her intuitions, her actual knowledge of the world, 
her book-learnt knowledge of love, should have been a far more 
sympathetic confidante than her coarser-grained, heavier-going 
husband. : 

“TI don’t suppose men understand ‘form’ in its higher sense. 
Form means, does it not, that your tea-gowns come from Worth, 
your bonnets——” 

“Form has nothing to do with dress at all. In these days,” 
said Juliana Tredennick, “every woman with credit, perhaps 
a very few number without it, can be decently clothed. Form 
means—oh, I am bad at definitions—means everything which your 
two poor showy adventuresses have not.” 

“An immaculate reputation, say? A long ancestry? Or, 
failing both, for one’s grandfather to have done wellin iron? These 
nicer shades may be understood among English people,” observed 
Richard Firmin, a little drily. ‘“ But our friends z 

“ Friends !” 

“Mrs. Reuben Clemm and her sister belong to no country in 
particular. What should a pair of wandering adventuresses—you 
taught me the word, Juliana—what should these two poor showy 
young women know about the shibboleth of our righteous 
English world ? ” 

He was in jest, then! Juliana’s thoughts at once took a more 
generous turn. In her inmost heart Mrs. Tredennick imagined 
herself to be Firmin’s good genius. If marriage with a girl he 
loved could secure his happiness, it was her belief that she 
would do her best to help that marriage forward. But in a very 
close friendship between any man and any woman, the tenderer 
passions, vanity, self-love, are for ever apt to make furtive entrance. 
Juliana’s youth was gone, and Firmin linked her to youth. His 
personal distinction, his sombre history, seemed to cast upon her 
a delightful, although reflected, glamour of romance. Vanity 
contrived to get vicarious puffs of incense out of his brains. Such 
a sermon, Juliana would say, was familiar to her before it was 
preached ; such an article before it was published. She aspired to 
no lofty criticism, but one may havea poor little knack of judging 
—“Molitre’s housekeeper, don’t you know!” It was her 
privilege sometimes to play audience to Mr. Firmin’s first thoughts, 
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Just a passage, indeed, a few unimportant words, she had, here 
and there, been permitted to suggest. 

Firmin linked Juliana Tredennick to youth. With Firmin’s 
marriage would go the last faint possible illusions of juvenility. 
She had faced this truth often, and with the cruel inexorableness 
of self-love. At forty-three no woman may build upon a second 
friendship. Juliana’s summer wanderings must be with Tom, 
toujours Tom. If she played audience to first thoughts, Tom 
Tredennick’s sermons must furnish them. She would have her- 
self and her dress left, item: her dinner-parties, children, husband, 
religion, the varnish gone from them all. Firmin’s wedding-bells 
would ring the death-knell of self-deception. She would see 
herself as she was, the plain little wife of a country parson; an 
every-day, red-faced minor canon, the possessor of a big bass 
voice, a proficient, for his weight, at bicycling, and who under- 
stood bees. 

* Adventuresses. Ah, there is the pity! I quite allow the 
prettiness of Miss Hathaway’s face——” 

“The glove-box face,” interpolated Firmin once more. 

“But her surroundings are too sad. Whom can the poor girl 
expect to marry? What man could number a Mrs. Reuben 
Clemm among his connections ? ” 

Richard Firmin answered with levity. Possessing Rose as 
a wife, he thought a man might contentedly accept Pauline as 
@ sister-in-law. 

Rose! Pauline! Little Mrs. Tredennick drew quickened 
breath at the familiarity. 

“T am not straitlaced, as you know, Richard. I am not 
uncharitable. I am no upholder of Mrs. Grundy.” 

“The late Mrs. Grundy, decently buried at Kensal Green, the 
Young Person with her. Surely, Juliana, you class yourself 
among the emancipated ?” 

“ But Ido say a woman must be judged by her associates. Who 
are Mrs. Clemm’s friends ? ” 

“No one, certainly, in the Maison Negretti.” 

“T mean her women friends. Three or four of the least 
reputable Russians in Monte Carlo. One could not help hear- 
ing things from our dear old archduchess. Women who in 
Paris——” 

“My dear Mrs. Tredennick,” interrupted Richard Firmin, “let 
us cry ‘quits.’ You will admit I am no scandal-monger. Still, 
a man who has ears must hear, and the archduchess belongs to 
history. Shall I narrate to you some authentic incidents of the 
dear old lady’s youth ?” 
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Juliana gave a short laugh. ‘“ Your argument is no argument 
at all!” exclaimed she, reddening. ‘ What has the archduchess’s 
youth to do with Mrs. Clemm’s present, and what have you and 
I to do with either? I declare if a marriage had been arranged 
between the Rev. Richard Firmin, rector of Fosbrooke, Cambridge, 
and Miss Rose Hathaway, of Nowhere, we could not be discussing 
the pros and cons more heavily.” 

She skipped off with the mental agility she incontestably 
possessed to other themes, well-chosen ones, and that commanded 
her companion’s interest. How lucent the sun was during the 
next half-hour, how delicately vivid the effect on land and water ! 
For nature, as nature, Juliana Tredennick cared moderately. She 
never forgot that particular April morning, the far-off peaks of 
the Esterels, the bay with its flotilla of russet, lateen sails, She 
remembered it all, not as sky and mountain and sea, but as the 
drop-scene upon a certain forfeited period of her own life. 

“Here come our adventuresses in force.” Mr. Firmin inter- 
rupted himself in the midst of very different talk. “Pauline 
Clemm, Rose Hathaway, a pair of the least reputable Russian 
princes in attendance. Shall we face the enemy, Juliana, or fly ? 
I put myself in your hands.” 

Juliana Tredennick paused; for a moment it seemed that she 
was really balancing different hazards in her mind. Then she 
stepped gaily forward. 

“One must have the valour of one’s convictions, Richard. I 
know the brothers Oblonsky, and shall have to bow to them. 
You, I assume, must salute Miss Hathaway. The terrible Mrs. 
Clemm can be ignored.” 

Under cover of adjusting her sunshade at a nicer angle, she 
got, by a flank movement, on the out, or danger, side of her 
friend. At least, thought Juliana heroically, it should not 
be possible for the foe to attack him save across her body. But 
what avails heroism against mean accident? As they drew 
nearer, Juliana descried, blankly, a new construction of things. 
The party had been joined—oh, laxity of patrician ethics—by 
Lady Di Loder! Lady Di, to propitiate whom little Mrs. 
Tredennick had been doing her utmost during the past ten weeks ; 
Lady Di, beneath whose roof royal guests came as a matter 
of course—the acquaintance, the associates of these women ! 

If Juliana could have viewed the matter from Pauline’s stand- 
point, the thought had, perhaps, lost a little of its sting. ‘ Lady 
Di looks upon us as so much copy for a novel, wants stuff for her 
next three-volume attack upon marriage, and is not choice where 
she goes for it.” This was no moment, however, for consoling 
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philosophies. All which Mrs. Tredennick saw was the ap- 
proaching group of five—Pauline and Rose in gowns by Worth, 
in hats by Corot; two dissipated-looking, Tartar-featured, English- 
tailored young men; and Lady Di Loder. A tall, corpse-like 
personage, with glassy, prominent eyes, a good deal of towy, blown 
hair, a sailor’s hat, despite her well-attested fifty years, a stick, 
and a pince-nez. 

Juliana accorded the Russians a discriminative bow. Princes 
are princes, however regrettable the circumstances under which 
one meets them. At Lady Di she smiled her sweetest. Amiable 
enthusiast! Who could take umbrage at any little socialistic 
whim of Lady Di Loder’s? Then Juliana passed on, with a 
tingling sense of dangers cleverly shunned, of adventuresses 
ignored. But her gods were against her. Lady Di, who had 
never assuredly stopped before on encountering Mrs. Tredennick, 
stopped short. According three rigid fingers to Juliana, and 
a stare to Firmin, she began inquiring after Bishop Browne. 
The good man had promised to fulfil a few commissions for her 
in Rome. If Mrs. Tredennick was travelling that way, would she 
mind the trouble of sometimes jogging the episcopal memory ? 

Would Juliana mind the trouble of doing anything for a duke’s 
daughter? Forth came her tablets, down went Lady Di’s 
tolerably numerous behests. All this took time. Pauline, mean- 
while, had sauntered on, a Tartar admirer on either side, and Rose, 
lingering behind, had fallen into talk with Richard Firmin. The 
whole transition seemed to have come aboat fortuitously, naturally. 
Impossible, Juliana felt, to -show more than passive rebellion. 
She simply stood—Lady Di having bidden her good-bye—gazing 
with blank, expressionless eyes straight ahead of her. To walk 
on had been a direct rudeness to Firmin and to the girl; and 
of this Juliana was incapable. She stood, I say, and Rose stood 
too, always with her little air of being sure of herself, and 
looking up, as she talked, with lively animation at the Rev. 
Richard Firmin. 

“ Yes, to-morrow will suit me.” In less than five minutes, 
then, they were planning for future meetings! ‘There will be 
the usual Thursday concert, and we need have nothing to do 
with the tables, unless we choose.” 

“And we shall not choose,” laughed Firmin, a humorous 
sense of Juliana’s stony gaze overcoming him. 

“You are right, I think,” Rose Hathaway assented. ‘ Money 
can be tossed away anywhere. It is only at Monte Carlo that 
one hears such an orchestra as Steck’s. You are fond of music?” 
she went on. ‘“ Why did you not tell me so, last night? I might 
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have played for you—the salon instrument, I believe, is tolerable 
—instead of—of wasting your time outside under the stars.” 

When a pretty woman calls aloud for a pretty speech, what 
man is wise enough to remain silent? Firmin replied by a stock 
civility ; one, however, which sent the blood into Rose’s cheeks. 

“A starlit walk with Miss Hathaway could not, under any 
possible circumstances, be regarded as a waste of time.” 

For a second or two she hesitated, then— 

“ Starlit walks, Steck’s orchestra, all pleasant southern things,” 
exclaimed the girl, “will finish soon. Pauline has had an 
unexpected recall, Mr. Firmin; must be in Paris before Sunday.” 

Juliana, upon this, glanced at Firmin’s face. She could read 
its expressions as in a clear book, and that which she read 
prompted her to an instant change of policy. Rose Hathaway 
was superfluously pretty, prettier far than Juliana had believed, 
soft of voice, refined of manner, and—like all Firmin’s bygone 
admirations—the whole thing was episodical. Now was the 
moment for magnanimity. Just a shade of chagrin showed on her 
friend’s face; her finer tact should dissipate it. She would rise 
above small formalities, do one of those noble nothings which are 
so graceful always in masculine sight. She, Juliana Tredennick, 
would patronise the little adventuress. 

“Tf Miss Hathaway will come into the salon to-night?” At 
first Juliana addressed Firmin, then she turned, gradually, 
pleasantly to Rose. “It will be my last evening.” The tone 
was almost pleading. “Every one seems leaving Nice by different 
roads. A little music would be too delightful, if Miss Hathaway 
would play for us?” 

As she spoke their eyes met, and Juliana, for a moment, was 
sensible of marked discomfiture. Rose looked at her directly, 
unshrinkingly ; with politeness, of course, yet as one looks who 
is taking inward and unfavourable measurement. Juliana Tre- 
dennick knew that her patronage was being appraised at its 
exact market value in this young woman’s mind. 

“IT must have Pauline’s approval, madame.” Firmin felt his 
breath taken away by this sudden reference to the conventionalities. 
“*T dare say my sister will not object to my playing in a public 
salon, for once.” 











Where Hugli Flows. 


Wuere Hugli flows, her city’s banks beside, 

White domes and towers rise on a glittering plain, 

The strong bright sailing-ships at anchor ride, 

Waiting to float their cargoes to the main: 
Where Hugli flows. 


Brown waters, treacherous currents whirling by: 
The painted fishing-boats speed to and fro, 
Brown sails, brown sailors crimsoned curiously, 
Under the all-transfiguring sunset glow, 

Where Hugli flows. 


Where Hugli flows, our English eyes are weary, 

Our hearts are sometimes very far away; 

Needs must that exile should be long and dreary, 

How slow the hours, how lagging long the day, 
Where Hugli flows. 


Yet, years hence, when the steamer’s screw shall beat 

The homeward track, for us without return, 

Our bitter bread, by custom, almost sweet, 

We shall look back, perhaps through tears that burn, 
Where Hugli flows. 


A. M. F. 














Some Recollections of Uesterday. 


Ir is a difficult matter to retail “recollections” at second hand, 
but my father and his numerous family of brothers and sisters 
were at various periods in their lives so intimately associated with 
many of the literary and artistic celebrities of their day, that the 
stories I have heard from their lips, constantly repeated, seem to 
have become my own, and as such I am tempted to write a few of 
them down. 

Even trivial incidents concerning well-known characters who 
have passed away bear an interest for the generation that survives 
them, so perhaps no apology is necessary for the slightness of 
those related here. 

The Dickenses came early into the family circle of friends (I 

believe my uncle’s first acquaintance with Charles Dickens was 
during his occupation of Parliamentary reporting for the Morning 
Herald, and the friendship thus begun lasted until Dickens’s 
death). 
' Through him the two families became intimate. Here is a 
letter which was unearthed from among my father’s papers but a 
few months ago, written by Dickens when quite a young man; 
probably before the age of twenty-five :— 


BENTINCK STREET, Wednesday, Sept. 3rd. 


Drar ——, As Iam generally considered by those who know me best, 
one of the worst correspondents that ever existed, I take up my pen more 
in the hope of redeeming my character than because I have anything to 
communicate worthy your perusal. First and foremost, how are you— 
have all symptoms of grime disappeared—how many birds have you killed 
—have you been to the Something and Platter, and astonished the 
natives—what have you done—have you had a fall of any kind, equestrian 
or otherwise—have you fallen in love with any lady, or fallen out with 
any gentleman? Let me have the fullest particulars, and, above all, don’t 
attempt to gammon me about your shooting—I am determined not to 
believe you. 

Now for my report. I have taken a wine-glass full of “the mixture as 
before” twice a day, varying the amusement with an occasional pill. I 
shudder when I think of that mixture. The more one takes of it, the 
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more nauseous it becomes; it really requires no slight mental exertion to 
enable me to retain my breakfast, which, thanks to your prescription and 
a quiet life, is now a very hearty meal. I look better, feel better, and 
hope, please God, to continue better than I have been for many a day. 
With the exception of a severe cold and nasty cough, I have nothing to 
complain of, and everything to be thankful for, on the score of health. 
Can I say anything more strongly illustrative of my confidence in your 
advice P 

Having said thus much on a topic so unimportant to any but those who 
take an interest in my well-being (among whom I am vain enough to 
suppose I may class yourself) I really have exhausted my sources of 
scribbling; from you I shall expect a long letter, which I look forward to 
derive much amusement and instruction from. You must have seen so 
many new things, and new faces, that your only difficulty will be to select 
scenes for description. I, heaven help me! have been tied to my kennel, 
and beyond my communications with your family, and an unpremeditated 
flare at the English Opera House last night with the ladies, have had 
nothing to divert the grimy monotony of my every-day life. I am writing 
this in the front drawing-room, in a great fidget. There is a coach-office 
carrier delivering a hamper over the way, evidently by mistake. It must 
be for us; it contains game, I see. They’re opening the door—there’s a 
parley—they’re going to send him over here—no; damn it! they have 
paid him—the street door is shut, and he has driven off in a light cart. 

Apropos—talking of light carts puts me in mind of travelling, and 
talking of travelling reminds me of ——. Up toa late hour last night no 
accounts of him had been received. I can make great allowances when 
there is a lady in the case, but I think he was bound in honour to return 
immediately and give us a full and faithful account of your demeanour on 
board the “ wessle.” I suppose I shall hear it to-morrow evening, which I 
spend (at your house). Here are three sides (a few words torn out here) 
gone, and I must begone too (a few more words missing) .... time I 
was in the City. I must be brief for my own sake, and I am sure I ought 
to be for yours. I have only, then, to add that all here unite in loves and 
remembrances, etc., etc., etc., and best wishes for your health and comfort. 
Let me conclude by begging you, if you should ever arrive at the end of 
this letter (which is just within the limits of probability), to believe that I 
am—not as a matter of form, but of meaning and reality, dear -——, ever 
yours sincerely, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


Many of the details and occurrences at the entertainments and 
dinners given by Charles Dickens at which various members of 
my family were present have now escaped me, and there are none 
left alive who can jog my memory and fill in the gaps. Ata 
house where nearly all the celebrities of the day met there was 
of course always something to remember. The theatricals, the 
readings, the crushes, the dinners must have been full of interest. 

I remember hearing that on one of these occasions George 
Lewes and Mary Anne Evans (George Eliot) were much observed, 
but the only clear impression I have of the circumstance is that 
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they were universally pronounced to be the two plainest people 
ever seen together ! 

One evening, after her performance at the Opera, the great 
Grisi, then in her zenith, came in to supper. She was at once 
surrounded, and being seated at table a glass of wine was offered 
to her. “Oh no,” she exclaimed, “that glass is of no use. You 
don’t understand a singer’s throat. Fill this for me,” and she 
held out a tumbler which held no more than the necessary amount 
of refreshment required after singing through such a part as 
Lucrezia, or Valentina in The Huguenots. 

George Cruikshank had at this time taken up violently with 
teetotalism, after having lived rather more freely hitherto, and like 
all converts he was too apt to mount his hobby and let it run 
away with him. One evening at dinner he was in full gallop, 
running a tilt at everyone who drank anything but water. At 
last his discourse seriously threatened the success of the party, 
when Keeley, who was sitting opposite him, looked across the 
table, and with an almost imperceptible wink of his eye said very 
quietly, but perfectly audibly to everyone present, “H’m, h’m, 
h’m, we have known it otherwise, George ; we have known it other- 
wise.” This had the desired effect, and for the time “George” 
collapsed amid some good-humoured laughter. CKeeley’s sly 
expression and tone of voice must have been delightful to see and 
hear. 

The only time I ever saw Cruikshank (justly dubbed “the 
Hogarth of his day”) was about two years before his death, when 
he entered Mr. Bentley’s office in Burlington Street, elastic of foot, 
and looking more like one of his own caricatures than ever, 
judging from earlier portraits. He was waiting for an interview, 
when an organ struck up a polka outside, and he immediately 
executed a glissade and a few rapid steps just to show that “there 
was life in the old dog yet,” as he explained. Indeed, dancing 
had always been a great passion of his, and my aunts used to say 
that he danced too well to be a pleasant partner, meaning that by 
his excessive elasticity and observance of all the steps he attracted 
the attention of the other dancers and became too conspicuous. 

Macready was a man frequently to be met at the Dickenses, but 
I fancy he was never very generally liked. His precise “touch 
me not” character did not lend itself to pleasantry or a feeling of 
well-being among a number of guests, and he had the reputation 
of “posing,” as who should say “ forget not that I am Macready,” 
which became tiresome to those who met him often. Even at a 


dinner party he never seemed to shake off this self-conscious 
stiffness. 
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Upon the instances of his vile temper and occasional brutal 
roughness upon the stage one need not dwell, though they are 
many. He was a strictly upright, honourable man in his dealings, 
and if he went through life a little too heavily burdened with 
conscious rectitude, it was probably this feeling which helped him 
to maintain the quality itself unblemished. His diary, which was 
published some years ago, and which Wilkie Collins always called 
“‘Macready’s confession,” shows that he was not unaware of his 
faults of temper and overbearingness, and his constant prayers 
(for he was a sincerely religious man) and efforts to subdue them 
are quite pathetic. It is to his lasting credit that he brought all 
his powers to bear upon whatever he had to do, and that he raised 
the stage both before and behind the curtain to a better state than 
it had ever enjoyed before. 

Fanny Kemble did not like him, either as a man or as an actor, 
and in that fascinating book of hers, ‘Records of Later Life,’ 
which followed upon the even more fascinating ‘ Records of a Girl- 
hood, she gives a description of Macready in both capacities and 
as equally against him. One can very easily imagine that two 
such strong temperaments as theirs, if brought into collision upon 
any subject, must have led to a “ flare up ” of no common order. 

She regarded his manners as uncourteous and “ ungentlemanly,” 
and his well-known roughness when excited by acting raised her 
regal ire to no small extent. She writes in her ‘ Records’ :— 


“He is not courteous or pleasant, or even well-bred; remains seated 
while one is standing talking to him; and a discussion having arisen as to 
the situation of a table . ... he exhibited considerable irritability and 
ill-humour .... He is unnecessarily violent in acting, which I had 
always heard, and congratulated myself that in Lady Macbeth I could not 
possibly suffer from this; but was much astonished and dismayed when at 
the exclamation, ‘ Bring forth men children only,’ he seized me ferociously 
by the wrist, and compelled me to make a demi volte, or pirouette, such as 
I think that lady did surely never perform before under the influence of 
her husband’s admiration.” 


And again :-— 


“.... Ido not know how Desdemona might have affected me under 
other circumstances, but my only feeling about acting with Mr. Macready 
is dread of his personal violence. I quail at the idea of his laying hold of 
me in those terrible passionate scenes; for in Macbeth he pinched me 
black and blue, and almost tore the lace from my head. Iam sure my 
little finger will be re-broken.” 


The general consensus of opinion regarding his acting seems to 
show that he was far better in melodrama than in Shakespearian 
tragedy, although tragedy was what he most affected. In some 
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of Walter Scott’s “ Terryfied” novels—as the plays written by 
Terry upon that author’s works were called—and notably in 
Rob Roy, Macready made the greatest impression upon those by 
whom I have heard opinions of his powers expressed. 

Of John Forster, although they met him frequently at Dickens’s 
house, none of my family had much to say. They did not like 
him, and thought him presuming and altogether “too smoothe ” 
in his manner to be agreeable, although one of my aunts did 
admit that he had such a caressing way of pronouncing our 
rather ugly surname, that it made it sound quite mellifluous. 

Charles Dickens was perhaps never so happy as when organ- 
ising a theatrical performance at home. He was an awful 
martinet during the arrangement and rehearsals of the pieces, 
and drilled and ordered the several members of the company 
until they hardly dared call their souls their own; but I believe 
the end always justified the means. He had the drama strongly 
in him, and the instinct would break out at every opportunity. 

I have by me two or three of the bills of plays which were 
performed at his house, and if space allowed they would prove 
interesting if reproduced here, since some of the actors whose 
names figure in them still survive; notably those of Mr. Pigott, 
and the present Mr. Charles Dickens. 

In the earlier days, before celebrity had become a part of the 
novelist’s life, there were many amusing occurrences in the home 
circle. 

Once, Miss Letitia Dickens was in very delicate health and 
was @ victim to prolonged fainting fits, which gave her parents 
much alarm. My aunts invited her to stay with them for a while, 
hoping that change of scene and surroundings might be bene- 
ficial to her. It was; and under their care and companionship 
she grew stronger, but was still a pale and delicate-looking 
subject when her father gave notice that he was coming to see 
how she had progressed. Now the girls were not satisfied with 
their guest’s complexion, which did not do sufficient credit to the 
pains taken about her health. It was therefore agreed that 
“Letitia must be made to look more robust.’ I suppose no 
family of girls in London was so ignorant of all artificialities of 
the toilet as my aunts at this period. No rouge-pots or cosmetics 
had ever found their way into the house. The notice of Mr. 
Dickens’s visit was short, and proper materials were not to hand, 
so it ended in their making such a beautiful complexion of the 
juice squeezed from geranium blossoms and rubbed upon his 
daughter’s cheeks, that when “ Micawber ” arrived, he burst into 
delighted tears of gratitude, and called upon Heaven to witness 
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his everlasting obligation to the house and its inmates who had 
restored a beloved daughter to health and happiness ! 

It is true, the girls confessed, that shortly after their applica- 
tion the beautiful roseate stains would turn a hideous livid blue, 
but that was a detail missed in the emotion of the moment, an 
emotion so great that the patient herself was eventually overcome 
and led from the room in strong hysterics ! 

Once, when some of my aunts were spending a day with the 
Dickenses, I think, in Bentinck Street, a doubt arose at the tea- 
table as to whether the water in the kettle was properly boiled. 
Old Mr. Dickens uprose and with some rather pompous flourishes 
of action addressed the company. “ My dears, you seem to have 
some doubt as to whether the water boils. Now,:by what test, 
what proof, can we ascertain whether it boils or not?” From 
across the table came the voice of one of his daughters, “ Put 
your finger in it, pa.” A practical suggestion which was possibly 
rather discomposing to its recipient. 

In after years, when Charles Dickens was married, he took his 
wife and my eldest aunt to the Polytechnic, which had then not 
long been opened. It may yet be remembered that among the 
many “attractions” of that rather dreary place of amusement 
was a tank of electric water, which caused ajsudden and violent 
shock to the unwary person who put his hand into it. Charles 
Dickens was always fond of a joke in any form, and having tested 
the shock himself, turned to my aunt, and said, “How curious! 
Do put your finger into this water.” My aunt did so, and with 
a violent effort restrained all exclamation at the result, but 
turning to Mrs. Dickens, who was prone to the immediate 
expression of her feelings, said, “ Really, Mrs. Dickens, it is very 
peculiar. Do try it.” In turn Mrs. Dickens plunged her hand 
into the tank, and thereupon raised so piercing a shriek that it at 
once brought half the visitors in the place about the group in 
consternation and surprise. It was my aunt’s revenge for 
Dickens’s joke. He hated “a scene,” and she never forgot the 
expression of half-humorous, half-annoyed reproach which came 
over his face at this prompt act of retribution. 

My father first met Wilkie Collins at Charles Dickens’s house. 
My recollections of him begin early, in fact when I was quite a 
youngster, and used constantly to act “ Mercury,” bearing notes 
and messages between his house and our own. In turning over 
an old letter of his written to my father at this period, I was 
amused at a passage in it which awakened the remembrance of a 
thorough Irish bull of mine. It happened in this wise. I had 
been entrusted with a note to take to Harley Street, where Wilkie 
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Collins then lived, and wait for an answer. On arriving, I was 
ushered as usual into Wilkie’s room, and said to him, “I’ve 
brought you a letter.” Then, fumbling in my pocket, “Oh, I 
say, I’ve left it behind! Never mind. You write the answer 
while I go back and fetch the letter.” It was exactly character- 
istic of the man that he never even laughed, but said quite 
gravely, “ Very well; but it will be rather difficult; perhaps 
you had better bring the note round first.” He was too consider- 
ate to turn my youthful “bull” into ridicule to my face, but how 
he and my father laughed over it together afterwards time has 
since revealed. 

Consideration and courtesy to old and young were his great 
charm, but he had a keen love of fun in his nature. 

Until the later years of his life, when illness held him much in 
thraldom, he preferred a rather “rapid” mode of existence, and 
was fond of good living, even to deserving the epithet of gowrmet. 
He kept a French cook, and professed the greatest abhorrence of 
most British customs, and especially of British cookery. Yet he 
was always dropping in, either by pre-arrangement or casually, to 
our usually very plain family dinners at home, and with three 
rather ill-behaved young people (my brother, my sister, and 
myself) about him, he seemed thoroughly to enjoy them. He 
invariably said the most ingratiating thing to each of us, and 
never seemed to lack interest when we replied. As we grew up 
his society became all the more agreeable, since we were the better 
able to appreciate it. 

He was the least yosé public man I ever met. He would tell 
amusing anecdotes, and make very pertinent remarks, but never 
talked “for effect.” Indeed, I have often been struck with 
astonishment at his naive questions, and requests for information 
upon subjects which were engrossing public attention at the time. 
I attribute this in great measure to his being no reader of news- 
papers. We always remarked that he said when quoting a subject, 
“T hear,” or “I am told,” never “I see,” or “I read,” so and so. 

He used to come in a strange variety of costumes, quite hap- 
hazard as to appropriateness. He would sit down to dinner in a 
light camel hair or tweed suit, with a broad pink or blue striped 
shirt, and perhaps a red tie, quite as often as he would in a dark 
suit or regulation evening dress, but whenever he came and how- 
soever he appeared, we were always glad of his cheery society. 
Sometimes, however, when one of his bad gouty attacks was 
threatening, he would be depressed and nervous, and we all knew, 
by the horrible shaking of the room produced by his “ fidgetting” 
with one foot upon the floor, when ‘* Wilkie was out of order.” 

VOL. CII. ¥ 
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He was a man of very strong prejudices, one of which was that 
everything English was badly done, from politics to cookery. 
He had no sporting instincts, and I often wonder how it was my 
father found him so good a companion, save that the rule of con- 
traries is sometimes as effective in friendship as that of similarity. 
In ‘Armadale’ it will be remembered that one of his young 
heroes is constantly made to ridicule the English love of “ killing 
something,” and ‘Man and Wife’ was more especially written as 
a protest against training and athletics generally. Most of his 
novels turned upon medical and physiological points, and in all 
of these he used to call upon my father’s medical knowledge to 
help him, and this was particularly the case in ‘Man and Wife.’ 
My father even took him down to some professional running 
grounds in order that he might witness the whole paraphernalia 
and method used by athletes and trainers, and so be aw fazt in 
the details of his book. 

Often, when under treatment for gout in the eyes, and when 
for many days—even weeks—together he was compelled to keep 
them bandaged, my father would write parts of his books at his 
dictation. The books themselves can never be lasting favourites, 
because they nearly all deal with disagreeable and morbid subjects, 
but no one can read them attentively without appreciating the 
intense cleverness of their minute construction, or of just a hand- 
ful of characters which have become, in a fashion, classics. 
Count Fosco and Mr. Fairlie in ‘The Woman in White,’ Captain 
and Mrs. Wragge in ‘No Name,’ and Miss Gwilt in ‘ Armadale,’ 
could never be forgotten when once introduced to the reader. 

In ‘The Moonstone’ he takes a really fine departure in the 
tragic and romantic introduction of the Indian mystic element 
and character, among the everyday English people with whom the 
main story lies. I am inclined to think ‘The Moonstone’ and 
‘Armadale’ his two best efforts, though ‘No Name’ and ‘The 
Woman in White’ run them very close in point of merit. It is 
rather curious to observe that with the exception of ‘The New 
Magdalen’ few of his novels proved successful upon the stage, 
although in their book form they were written almost entirely 
from the dramatic point of view. I think the objection of 
‘“‘ morbidity ” must have hindered their success upon the stage, as 
it revolted the taste of many of their readers when in story form. 
He always maintained that since Scott and Fenimore Cooper 
nobody ever wrote stories, although everybody wrote novels. He 
therefore made it his aim to write for story, before any other con- 
sideration—and it must be granted that for thrilling interest and 
situation of a kind his books stand alone. 
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I have mentioned his taste for good living, but not his extreme 
interest in all matters culinary. He had studied French cookery, 
and made friends when in France with every good hotel cook he 
could interview. During his friendship with my father he 
managed to instil into him some of the enthusiasm he felt in this 
matter, and conversation at dinner often turned upon the mode in 
which to flavour dishes in the most approved French style. At 
one time an awful predilection for garlic in every form of made 
dish or pie was indulged; the consequence being that experi- 
ments of a like kind were tried by my father with his ordinarily 
indifferent British cook, and that for a time all we eat was grossly 
over-flayoured with the pungent root, often much to the detriment 
of our digestive powers, while I am sure we must have been 
detected at almost any distance by the very “Spanish” atmo- 
sphere we carried about with us. 

One evening Wilkie and my father had talked themselves into 
quite a culinary fever over a certain “Don Pedro pie,” which the 
former had recently tasted during his travels. At last they 
arranged that the thing should be put to tangible proof. The 
next day, the materials having been procured for this delicacy, 
Wilkie came round, and he and my father went solemnly into the 
kitchen together, each adorned with an apron which had been 
borrowed from the cook, and instructing, pointing out, and occa- 
sionally joining with the cook in the practical details of the manu- 
facture of the much-praised dish. Then they returned to the 
upper regions, flushed but victorious, and the dish was the dinner 
—or the main feature of it—for the evening. It was a glorious 
success, but there was just one little drawback. The garlic had 
predominated so strongly that no one save the two chefs them- 
selves could venture upon tasting it. The upshot of it all was 
that Wilkie went home and took to his bed, while my father 
remained at home and took to his. They were both very ill for 
several days, with a horrible gastric attack, and garlic was never ~ 
more mentioned in the house. 

The eldest of my aunts who then lived with us, and who was tall 
and gracefully majestic, and altogether a very grand specimen of 
a lady, used solemnly to declare that during my father’s attack 
she could not walk up or down stairs without detecting the odour 
of the all-permeating vegetable. 

She could not help having a strong liking for Wilkie as a man, 
although she did not much approve of his books and opinions. 
They were indeed generally on the most excellent terms, but now 


and again a little friendly “breeze” would sweep over the course 
of their conversation. 
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Once, when my sister was quite a schoolgirl, she was doing or 
saying something annoying at the table, when my aunt checked 
her. Wilkie looked up at the head of the table and said, “I hope, 
Miss , you are not going to take the devil out of that girl.” 
My aunt’s appearance was magnificent to see as she “rose” to the 
reply. “Mr. Collins, wherever and in whatsoever form I en- 
counter the devil, you may have no doubt that I shall fight him 
to the death.” And upon my word, at that moment I should have 
been sorry to be Wilkie Collins—it was like the “strike” of an 
eagle, and one positively cowered under it; but no bones were 
broken, and peace was soon restored. 

As a set-off to this I must tell of how when Wilkie was walking 
to our house one evening he got caught in a shower of rain, which 
made his feet very wet. My father insisted upon his taking off 
his boots at once and borrowing any slippers or shoes from among 
us which might happen to fit him. Now he was quite a small 
man, and with pretty little hands and feet—very like a woman’s. 
It was all very well to order him into any of the household 
slippers he could wear. There were none that he could wear— 
for we all proved a great deal too large-footed to be able to 
accommodate him. At last my aunt rummaged out a pair of her 
own slippers, checked black and white, and with steel buckles, 
which were worn a little loose, it is true, but which were the 
nearest approach to a fit that could be found. Wilkie was of 
course all graciousness and smiles (proceeding, no doubt, from 
two causes) at the attention, and came in to dinner. 

Presently, during a change of courses, an unusual pause 
occurred in the talking. I looked across the table at Wilkie, and 
saw him, turned half round in his seat, feeling after something 
under the table. A smile flickered round the room. He had lost 
his slipper! In a moment he found it again, and in his triumph 
kicked up his foot, slipper and all, on a level with the table, and 
displayed to my aunt, to her intense amusement, how much too 
loose her footgear was for his diminutive proportions. 

He had a great affection for the old school of Italian opera— 
Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, and Meyerbeer—but loved not the 
Wagnerian introduction of latter days. Although he was an 
enthusiast about Jenny Lind’s acting and singing, he professed a 
great contempt for her character, and always spoke of her as “that 
charlatan,” much to my aunt’s inward indignation, for she had a 
great belief in the absolute truth and purity of Jenny’s private 
life. “Of course you could not expect a man of Wilkie’s views to 
believe in the beauty of such a character as hers,” she would say ; 
“I do not believe he could even understand it.” He used to 
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quote, as an illustration of the songster’s insincerity, that one 
evening she was looking out of her windows before starting for 
the opera house, watching the stream of vehicles crowding to Her 
Majesty’s in time for the performance: “ Ah, what a pity,” she 
exclaimed, “to think of all these people wasting their time in 
going to hear me sing, when they might be doing so much good 
with it.” The remark was thoroughly characteristic of the woman, 
and I have no doubt was meant perfectly genuinely, but it was 
certainly open to mis-construction in the mind of a non-believer 
in her character. There was something almost unnaturally 
“good” about her, and she appears to have been aggressive ip 
her stand-off manner and manifestation of rectitude of thought 
and purpose. ‘The Life published of her some two or three 
years ago gives evidence of this, and in reading it one is at times 
tempted to wish that Heaven had made her a little less faultless 
and a little more human. 

Wilkie Collins could tell a story very incisively and dramatically 
in a few words. I have always to think twice before being sure 
that I have not read the one which made “Monk” Lewis’s 
reputation, simply from hearing it narrated by him, with all its 
force and supernatural terror condensed into about ten minutes 
of time. 

One evening when he was dining with us en famille, the con- 
versation turned upon Lady Macbeth, and he remarked that the 
generally accepted tall, black-haired, beetle-browed type of Lady 
Macbeth was all a mistake. ‘“ You may depend upon it,” said he, 
“that she was a rather small, fair-haired, blue-eyed woman, with 
a pink and white complexion, and very determined.” 

We had a pretty little cousin dining with us who so exactly 
answered to this description that as he spoke our eyes in- 
voluntarily turned to her conscious, blushing face—she was 
rather shy—until at the climax my brother and I burst into 
unseemly laughter, and amidst a shower of “ chaff” Wilkie Collins 
saw what he had done, and the little cousin was restored to 
composure, and enabled to join in the laugh raised at her expense 
by his easy and amused “ apology.” 

The last few years of his life were distressing, owing in great 
measure to the constant ill health and pain from which he 
suffered, and the unceasing necessity for work which accompanied 
them. I remember seeing him after an evening spent at our 
house, about two years before his death, walking up the street 
with the aid of a heavy stick, bowed nearly double, and looking 
like an old man of eighty, though he was but sixty-five when he 
died. My father stood on the doorstep, watching his departure, 
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and exclaimed quite pathetically: “Look at him. Who could 
suppose he was ten years younger than I?” He died in 
September, 1889, of Angina pectoris, after long illness, during 
which my father was with him at all hours of the day and night. 

Only a few months ago my brother and I lighted upon the last 
thing he ever wrote: a small fragment of notepaper with the 
words, “I am dying—come if you can,” faintly and almost 
illegibly pencilled upon it. (Needless to say whether my father 
went or not.) He died an hour or two afterwards, and with him 
died a friendship which had lasted for about thirty years. I have 
by me the quill pen, worn to a stump, with which he wrote his last 
works, and in my collection of autographs is a letter which seems 
worth transcribing, if only to show the kindliness of the nature 
which could make time amidst the wear and tear of professional 
and public life to send a pleasing account of a slight incident in 
order to gratify a young man’s hobby. It will be observed that 
he was living at Gloucester Place at the date of its being written. 
He removed thither when leaving Harley Street, but died in 
Wimpole Street. 


90, GLOUCESTER PLACE, PoRTMAN SQUARE, W., 
13th August, 1877. 

My DEAR ——,—Once upon a time, while I was on my way to a grand 
breakfast in the City of New York, I was stopped in one of the squares by 
a very well-bred young gentleman, who said he recognised me by my 
photographic portraits, and who asked me if I would give him an 
autograph. I said “Yes; but where am I to sendit?” He said, “Quite 
unnecessary, sir. If you don’t mind you can give it to me now.” With 
that he pulled an autograph book out of one pocket, a pen out of another, 
and an ancient “ink-horn” out of a third. “How am I to write it?” I 
asked. He answered, “ You can write it on my back.” He turned round 
and “gave me a back” as if we were playing at leap-frog. I wrote him 
his autograph (greatly to the amusement of the public in the square), and 
we shook hands and parted. I quote this young gentleman’s example as 
giving you a useful hint in the pursuit of autographs. If he had not 
stuck to me while he had me, I might have forgotten him—just as inex- 
cusably as I forgot you. 

And now here is my autograph at last !—Very truly yours, 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


Little did I imagine, when listening to my father’s rapturous 
reminiscences of Fanny Kemble at the time when she made her 
first appearance as Juliet, and Julia in The Hunchback, that it 
would ever be my good fortune to count her as a personal friend. 
Yet such was the case. Until her ‘ Records of a Girlhood’ were 
passing through the press I had believed her to be dead, and 
altogether belonging to the history of the Past. It is just about 
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ten years ago that Mr. Bentley, the publisher of all her later 
works, gave me an introduction to Mrs. Kemble, and in doing this 
I have always considered that he conferred upon me perhaps the 
greatest of the many kindnesses I have received at his hands. 
She was then living in a flat at Queen Anne’s Mansions, and by a 
coincidence, Mrs. Lynn Linton, whom I have known all my life, 
followed in her footsteps, all unknowingly, and has taken up 
quarters for some years in the same pile of buildings. 

No, I am not going to try to describe Fanny Kemble, for how 
can anyone describe the indescribable? She must have been 
quite the most remarkable woman living within the last two or 
three decades. Those who would know most about her must go 
to her books and correspondence. In these they will find what 
constituted at least a great part of herself, for her writings were 
the very spirit of herself at the moment and mood in which she 
wrote, although I am not prepared to say they represented the 
same self ten minutes after they were written. Thoughts and 
ideas, and even more, moods and feelings, changed so rapidly, and 
poured one upon the other with such velocity, that no mortal 
being could ever count upon what the next departure might be. 

Does this give an impression of insincerity in her nature? 
There was no more absolutely sincere woman breathing on the 
face of the earth than Fanny Kemble. To be able to account her 
as a friend was “to be sure of one thing in life,” and was an 
honour of which the greatest might well feel proud; but her 
friendship was not for all, and where she disliked or was not 
attracted, she had sometimes an uncompromising manner of 
displaying her dislike or indifference. “The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” was the motto of her life, and 
for this she would sacrifice herself first and all her belongings 
afterwards, if needs called for the stake. 

She carried all things to excess, and called herself by more ill 
names than any other woman was ever called by her bitterest foe. 
It was characteristic of her views that she never said, “I hope I 
am not making a mistake,” but always, “I hope I am not telling 
lies.” I verily believe that she valued nothing in this world, 
save friendship and honour, at the price of one farthing, and 
would have given the gown off her back to the first person, friend 
or foe, who asked for it, not, in such a case, for the mere love of 
giving, but because she considered that if somebody else coveted 
the thing which she happened to possess, he or she might as well 
= since her own pleasure in its possession was so infinitely 
small. 


Her whole life was a succession of impulses, excepting where, 
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in the daily routine which she mapped out for herself, and 
sedulously followed, strict rules were brought to bear upon it. 
She made these little set rules as to her daily conduct voluntarily, 
and because no one knew so well as herself that if she did not 
regulate her life by them it would inevitably become chaotic. 
Her mind was so stored with the literature of every country, and 
her own wide and extraordinarily varied experiences, that it is 
easy to understand, as she herself often expressed it, how she 
“was never so little alone as when alone.” 

For the nobility and grandeur of her nature J have no words to 
express my admiration, and to fall beneath her scorn must have 
been an awful experience for the defaulter. If she was a 
formidable acquaintance she was an incomparable friend. Her 
displeasure was terrible enough, but that was a passing emotion 
unless a principle was involved, and as quickly gave way to a 
royal forgiveness. An experience of my own will best illustrate 
this. 

It was, as I have said, while she was writing and collecting her 
‘Records of a Girlhood’ that I first had the privilege of calling 
upon her, and during that period my calls were of necessity 
frequent. I went armed with a message and a box of roses from 
Mr. Bentley, who well knew that nothing had so ingratiating an 
effect upon her as flowers. ‘The door of her flat was promptly 
opened to me, and upon the threshold stood a rather short and 
stout lady of about seventy, clad in black silk, with a noble grey 
head, guiltless of cap or any adornment, finely set upon her 
shoulders, and a pair of the most gleaming and beautiful dark 
eyes I ever beheld. In either arm she already held a large plant 
in a pot, while the maid who had opened the door stood pro- 
testingly in the background. 

Salutation over, I proceeded to discharge my errand, and said— 

“Mr. Bentley desired me to place these roses in no other than 
your own hands.” 

“That would be a little difficult,” replied she, “seeing that they 
are full already ; but wait a minute,” then, giving her two plants 
to the maid, she added, “now you may give me the roses, and tell 
Mr. Bentley the truth about them.” 

But it was after many visits, and when her book had been 
published, that I fell into momentary disgrace. We were talking 
one day about some copies of her “rubbish,” as she persistently 
called the ‘ Records,’ which she wanted to give away, when I, 
all unconscious of the dire effect of the speech, interrupted her and 
exclaimed very genuinely— 
“They are perfectly charming!” 
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She rounded upon me like a lioness; her form dilated, her eyes 
flashed, and her ever mobile features were all at work in an 
instant. I had dared to pay a compliment to her book! In the 
course of three minutes I was completely pulverised. Dr. Johnson 
was quoted to awful purpose, and I arose to take leave, 
feeling about as sneaky and idiotic as ever man felt in his life. 
She saw the effect of her “explosion” before I was out of the 
room, and by the time I had got half-way downstairs sent a 
swiftly flying messenger for my recall. On re-entering the room 
I found her sitting, both hands outstretched, and with tears in 
her mellow voice and beautiful eyes, asking for “‘ pardon.” 

From that moment we were sworn friends. 

Upon my return home I sent her some doggerel verses bearing 
upon the passage of arms and the reconciliation, which happened 
to please her fancy. In the meantime she had sent a letter, on 
her part, which I really must quote here, since it illustrates one of 
her phases so graphically :— 


QUEEN ANNE’s MANSIONS. 

My DEAR Srr,—I have been troubled ever since you visited me yester- 
day—with the painful feeling of having inflicted pain. I hope my sudden 
ridiculous and ungracious exclamations in return for the kind expression 
of the pleasure with which you had read my book may be so fortunate as 
to be forgotten as well as forgiven by you. I have been more surprised 
than I can express at the interest that has been found in my ‘ Record of a 
Girlhood.’ To have pleased anyone ought to please anyone; and I am 
not only pleased to have pleased you, but am obliged to you for having 
told me I had done so.—Yours very truly, 


Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 


I think this a fine specimen of the amende honorable from a 
great lady to a comparatively young man, and most people will 
probably agree in this. 

Whenever in after years she had occasion to refer to the incident, 
she always laughingly spoke of it as “the time when you treated 
me so badly.” 

The second letter appended carries on the subject a stage 
further, and was written after her receipt of a New Year bouquet 
and card in token of amity following our passage of arms. 


You are a very amiable person to repay a box on the ear with such 
interest—but do not heap any more coals of fire on my poor old head, 
because I repented almost as soon as I spoke the words that I feared had 
annoyed you. May the New Year be good to you and give you those best 
blessings, health and content. Your flowers are lovely, and so is the card 
of greeting, and—I am, yours truly obliged, 

FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
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The use of the word “annoyed” in the above letter is amusing. 
Had she written “ annihilated,’ it would have been nearer the 
mark, 

After the ‘ Records of a Girlhood’ came ‘ Records of Later Life,’ 
hardly less interesting. The extraordinary variety of incidents, 
places, modes of life, and friendships through which she passed is 
positively astounding. There was hardly a celebrity of her time with 
whom she was not acquainted or on intimate terms—according to 
their natures, and not their position in the world. She travelled 
half over Europe, and lived a large portion of her life in various 
parts of America. To the last the restlessness of long habit of 
“migration” was upon her, and until she was seventy-eight or 
seventy-nine years of age she regularly travelled abroad, generally 
in the Switzerland whose mountains she loved so keenly, every year. 
She was partly of Swiss descent, and the home sickness for the 
Alps was never long away from her. How acute this was may be 
gathered by her lines written upon what she knew was her last 
sight of them. They were published in Temprz Bar some time 
ago. 

She now and again would express dissatisfaction at my 
untravelled condition, for I knew next to nothing of “ abroad,” and 
was always offering to take me with her in order that she might show 
me “her mountains.” ‘ How you would glory in them!” she used 
to say; “ now do, my dear child, get a holiday and come with me. 
I daresay we should quarrel horribly, but you know we are friends 
now, and you could perhaps put up with my oddities. The first 
week would decide it all. If you could stand them for a week, 
you could stand them for all time.” 

To have travelled with her, with all her knowledge and imagina- 
tion, would indeed have been an experience worth risking, but it 
was never possible. ‘“ My dear child” became her usual mode of 
addressing me, conversationally, as our intimacy ripened. She felt 
so old, and thought me so young. One of the greatest treats she 
afforded me was occasionally to read to me some one or two of her 
poems, as the proof sheets came in—her “rhymes,” as she used to 
call them. Once all the world flocked to hear Fanny Kemble’s 
readings, both in England and America, but I was so fortunate as 
to have private readings “all to myself,” in her own sanctum. 
The first thing in which she ever gave me a taste of her quality as a 
reader was the fine, if irregular, poem of hers, beginning with the 
exquisite line— 


“T heard Youth’s silver clarion call to Fate.” 


The poem is short, and, as she delivered it, held me spellbound 
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from first to last. Surely, never was reading like it! The 
melodious voice, lending itself to every change of emotion and 
expression, and the perfect elocution, were almost enough in 
themselves to disarm criticism, but it was the absolute justice of 
every accent, emphasis, and intonation which struck me so forcibly. 
No siraining after unnatural effects; truth was as much at the 
root of her reading as of her nature, and her powerful dramatic 
instinct could not err. The whole thing was a revelation; and it 
was impossible not to reflect with wonder upon the common stage 
affectation of to-day—especially where Shakespeare is concerned—of 
foolishly endeavouring to depart from the obvious meaning of the 
text by the baneful use of accentuating the wrong word in a line. I 
think no actor or actress who once heard Fanny Kemble read 
could be guilty of repeating this frequent example of ill taste. 

If anyone wishes for a specimen of pure and forcible English, 
wherein every word that is used is exactly the right word, and 
used in its right sense, let him turn to Fanny Kemble’s ‘ Notes 
upon Some of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ and I think he will find his 
wish gratified. 

No apology is necessary for printing the few letters I have 
sifted out of my budget, which bear almost wholly upon personal 
matters, inasmuch as that they all help to illustrate the character 
of the writer even when touching upon the most trivial subjects. 
Here is a little note, dashed off on the spur of the moment, after 
a call of mine during her absence, and when, on leaving a few 
flowers for her, I expressed the belief that they would probably be 
more welcome than myself. Her love of flowers was intense, and 
I always associate with her rooms the faint fragrance of roses, 


violets, mimosa, and all the sweet things that grow in the “ year 
round,” 


Dear Mr. ——,—Thank you for the violets. I do like them better than 
you, but then I like most flowers better than most friends, and I was sorry 
to miss you, as, with or without violets, I am always glad to see you... . 
Yours obliged (for the nosegay), and yours truly in general, 

Fanny KEMBLE. 


My pgar Mr. ——,—I have been quite unwell for the last three weeks 
and unable to attend to the copying of my letters, of which, however, 
there is a good (or bad) quantity that you can see if you like. What has 
become of my “story?” .... Yours very truly, 

F. A. KEMBLE. 


I have no more “ Records,” young or old, for publication. 


She was generally impatient if any time was lost in putting her 
MSS. into print—not, I think, that she valued any of her own 
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work, any more than she did her possessions, but because her 
natural impulsiveness could brook no delay. If anything was to 
be done at all it must be done at once. ‘This will explain the 


sudden question in the foregoing, and the opening passage of the 
following letter :— 


26, HEREFORD Square, S.W. 
My pear Youne Man—or young gentleman—whicbever you like best! 
I am in no “suspense” whatever that Mr. Bentley can relieve; and I 
wrote to you only because if you did not want my MS. I did—to read to 
some friends of mine who are almost as proud and vain as myself of 
my having written a story—the first I ever told—at seventy-eight years old, 
and in the middle of a domestic earthquake in which the disagreeable 
elements of lying, drunkenness, and stealing were combined—and which I 
discovered on my return from abroad, and the disgust and distress of 
which drove me to write ‘The Rose Lily,’ to enable me to extricate my 
thoughts from the mire in which I felt plunged . . . —Yours very truly, 
F. A. KEMBLE. 


I happened to be with her just after she had recovered, through 
Scotland Yard, the valuables of which her servants had robbed her 
during her absence, and she brought them out—not in glee, but in 
sorrow at the shortcomings of those she had trusted—to show me. 
They were all relics of her father and mother—miniatures, 
beautifully executed, and little nick-nacks of jewellery—not of 
great intrinsic worth, but among the very few things of this 
world which had any importance in her eyes. 

Her own particular maid and her Swiss man-servant were fully 
exempted from any participation in the iniquities of her household, 
for they were with her during her absence. The man lived ten 
years in her service, and was devoted to her. He left, but a short 
time before her death, to go home to Switzerland and marry. A few 
days after her funeral, which by an accident of ill health I was 
prevented from attending, I was astonished at meeting him in the 
street. Upon hearing of her death he had travelled post haste from 
Switzerland to arrive just in time for the sad ceremony at Kensal 
Green. It requires a fine nature to draw forth such disinterested 
attachment as this. 

There is as often as not a dash of petulance or ultra matter-of- 
factness in many of her letters, more especially when they happened 
to be answers to her correspondents. The ‘‘ Kemble temper ” was 
ever ready to break out on great or small occasions, and it will be 
observed that she did not forego the feminine habit of leaving the 
point of her matter in the postscript. 

She had written me the preceding letter, beginning, “My dear 
young man—or young gentleman—whichever you like best!” and 
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I had laughingly remonstrated with her for this unusual form of 
address, adding that I was certainly a good deal older than she 
took me for. This is her reply :— 


26, HEREFORD SquaRE, SoutH KENSINGTON. 


My DEAR Mr. ,—I should be extremely sorry to address you in any 
manner that would be disagreeable to you (but you know you could have 
answered, or retorted, “ My dear old Woman, or My dear old Lady, which- 
ever you like best! ”) 

It is not quite right of you to answer, “of course I shall see the proof 
sheets of my story,” because my ‘ Record of a Girlhood’ was published 
without my seeing a single proof sheet of it, and my article about Salvini 
was published in the same way. . . . In this story I have sent you, there 
are notes to be inserted, and the greater part of it is written in Yankee 
jargon, which I have preserved, and may puzzle the printers. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. KemsBie. 


I am touched by your kind profession of “affection” for me, and 
grateful for it. 





The explanation about the proof sheets to which this letter 
refers, is that she really had a great aversion from reading and 
correcting proofs, and often by her own request they were read 
for her by her publishers; but some error had crept into the 
article on Salvini, which she had sent to Temrite Bar (for her 
writing was often difficult to decipher), and the recollection of 
this had momentarily erased from her mind all preceding instruc- 
tions that she might not be “ bothered ” with proofs. 

When she did correct her proofs, they sometimes carried terror 
into the printers’ hearts, for where some questions had been raised 
by them as to the intention of a word in the MS, she would 
perhaps manifest her impatience by writing on the margin of her 
proof some such expression as “Don’t be stupid,” and then 
return it to them. 

Sometimes in conversation she would be led into reminiscences 
of the past, and then I was glad to sit and listen, speechless, so as 
not to break her thread—to the story of the maternal side of the 
family—of how her mother came to be god-daughter of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, after whom she was christened; of the 
ups and downs of her grandfather’s life, and of the romantic history 
of her mother’s and her beloved “Aunt Dall’s” young woman- 
hood. If the miniatures of these two are to be accepted as 
portraits, they were indeed exceptionally beautiful women. 

Charles Kemble and a dashing young officer met them when 
they were acting in some travelling company together, literally 
“strolling players,” in search of their livelihood. The two young 
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men were fascinated, and fell in love, the one with Fanny Kemble’s 
mother, the other with her aunt “Dall.” Kemble married, as we 
know, but Aunt Dall’s betrothed died, I believe, of some epidemic 
illness, and she remained faithful to his memory for the rest of her 
life. Her niece’s affection for her breathes throughout the whole 
of the ‘Records of a Girlhood’; ‘and when Fanny Kemble and 
her father left England for America for the first time, “ Dall” 
accompanied them, and died, and was buried there. Her niece 
described her as without exception the most lovable and wholly 
unselfish character she ever knew. 

Fanny Kemble’s conversation was positively dazzling in its 
quality. No ordinary mind could keep pace with it, and after an 
interview with her, in which description, history, criticism, opinion, 
ideas, and perceptive remarks, as well as introspective remarks of 
no common depth, had all been poured out—the mobile and ever- 
fluctuating features of her face giving point and emphasis to 
the whole—one came away amazed with the amount of her far- 
reaching knowledge, her acute wisdom, and her fascinating 
humour. It was an education divested of all educational qualities 
but charm. 

She was fond of talking of her family. Her love for her father, 
and her sister Adelaide in particular, was intense. She would say, 
“You think me clever, don’t you? My dear child, I’m a perfect 
fool! You should have known my sister Adelaide Ah! she was a 
genius, and the sweetest creature that ever breathed, very like her 
Aunt Dall, and very unlike me. I remember once when some 
one upon whom she had been calling, became cantankerous and 
argumentative, she came home and told us that ‘so-and-so was so 
cross and disagreeable, she was for all the world like Fanny.’ ” 

One day when I was sitting and listening to her stories of old 
days, she pointed out to me a portrait of her handsome young 
brother Henry. I was struck by the resemblance to my father, 
and exclaimed at it. She asked if my father was not a very hand- 
some man, and on my replying that both my father and mother 
had been considered unusually good-looking, she gazed directly 
and frankly into my own particularly plain features, and with a 
humorous twinkle in her eye, said solemnly, “‘ My dear child, they 
ought to have done better for you.” We were both so tickled by 
the speech that we simultaneously burst into a peal of laughter, as 
I replied, “They ought indeed, but you see they have not.” To 
which she answered, as a drop of consolation for my unhappy 
state, “Never mind, I daresay when you marry and have children 
of your own that they will all be as handsome as their grand- 
parents.” 
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Perhaps Fanny Kemble seldom volunteered gifts, because I 
imagine she never considered that anything she possessed or might 
buy was worthy anybody’s acceptance, but I felt immensely 
flattered when, after a conversation about her father as an actor 
and a man, she sent me a copy of the beautiful mezzotint portrait 
which Lupton enlarged and engraved from Harlow’s well-known 
picture of “The Trial of Queen Catherine.” The whole picture 
is really a family group of the Kembles, for in it John is seated 
to the left as Cardinal Wolsey, Stephen towards the back as 
Henry VIII., Charles is seated at the table writing, and 
Mrs. Siddons, in the “toothache bandages ” which she so often 
affected for tragic parts, and standing at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, is in the foreground as the unhappy Queen, with 
denunciatory arm extended towards Wolsey. 

I was fortunate enough one day to light upon one of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's portraits of Fanny Kemble herself, in a printseller’s 
shop, and this also she presented to me. It was upon her eightieth 
birthday that I showed it to her; and she looked long and fixedly 
at it; then remarked, “TI had quite forgotten it; dear me! I was 
a pretty girl then—eheu!” and she wrote her autograph at the 
bottom of the print with something suspiciously like tears in her 
eyes, for the picture had awakened sad memories, I could see. 

I think the very qualities of her brilliant talk and rapid sense of 
humour first gave me the idea of the depth of sadness that lay 
beneath. Her whole being and nature were at warfare with life, 
and that must mean a terrible amount of suffering and endurance in 
the individual. Once, and once only, did I ever know her allude to 
the sadness of her married life, and it was then but to reproach 
herself for her own shortcomings of temper and intolerance. She 
seldom allowed herself to talk sadly, but I think in her last years 
that she never felt other than sad. 

Upon one of my many visits, when she had been charging me with 
a number of messages to deliver to a friend, interlarding them with 
every kind of interjection at herself, and running off into all sorts 
of by-paths of fun and raillery, she suddenly turned round to me 
and said, ‘‘ Now if you remember all this nonsense of mine, you 
will be a cleverer man than I take you for ; do you think you under- 
stand what I mean? You are not stupid, are you?” I meekly 
replied, “I hope not; at any rate, I try not to be.” “Oh, that’s 
of no use,” she exclaimed. “ If Heaven has made you stupid, stupid 
you will be ; you can’t alter stupidity by trying ”—and upon my 
repeating to her the whole of the gist of her messages I was 
exonerated from so awful an accusation. 
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The following letter was written in reply to a request of mine 
for an autograph of her father :— 


DEAR Mr. ,—If I had a scrap of my father’s hand, you should have 
it, but I have not. You say, however, that you would like to have an 
autograph of one of my family, and so I send you that of Mrs. Siddons, 
which you may perhaps like to have, and I will try and get my father’s 
for you. 

Yours very truly, 
F, A. KEMBLE. 


I have written some “sweet lines” to a dead mocking bird, which I 
should like Mr. Bentley to buy, likewise a farce in five acts! and am 
writing a tiresome novel in fifty chapters. 


This was a prize indeed to the autograph hunter, for 
Mrs. Siddons’s letters are scarce nowadays. She did afterwards 
procure me—with some trouble—a letter in her father’s writing, 
and it completed the “ Kemble Group” in my collection. Observe 
the number of topics touched upon in the few lines of the post- 
script to this letter. Her poem upon the mocking bird was 
pretty and pathetic, and appeared in this magazine. The 
creature was a gift from America, and I often used to see it in 
her room, sitting in a silent and mysterious dark lump on the 
far end of its perch, for it would utter no sound nor display 
itself in any way when visitors were in the room. The title-page 
to ‘The Farce in Five Acts’ ran—‘ The Adventures of Mr. John 
Timothy Homespun in Switzerland: stolen from the French of 
Tartareon de Tarreascon’; but of this more anon. The “ tiresome 
novel in fifty chapters” was called ‘Far Away and Long Ago.’ 
It was strong, with some of the strength of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and dealt with an old-world American subject. She was seventy- 
seven or seventy-eight when she wrote it, and had never written 
a novel before! The next letter is only to show one of the little 
“ whimsies ”” in which she indulged with regard to her own books. 
She would have bought a whole edition of any one else’s if by so 
doing she could have conferred a benefit. 


Sunday, 1st January, 1888. 
Thank you, dear Mr. , for the pretty card and kind good wishes, 
which I reciprocate very sincerely... . Will you do me the favour to 
ask Mr. Bentley to bestow another copy of my volume of verses on me. I 
have no objection to selling what I write, but an insuperable one to buying 
it !—Your obliged old friend, 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


She mentions in one of her books that during her readings in 
America, when she was expected to “say a few words” upon her 
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entrance, the only thing which would at first come into her head 
to say to her audiences was “ Be good.” This next letter con- 
tains something of the same sentiment :— 


26, HEREFORD Square, S.W. 
January 1st. 


. . . » [send you some verses of mine which Mr. Bentley said should 
be put into TEMPLE Bar. I was very sorry to lose your visit the other 
evening, but after five o’clock all I can say is, “now my weary lips I close, 
leave me, leave me to repose.” 

Thank you for the pretty card and good wishes—may your New Year be 
good and happy, and may you have as many more as you can be good and 
happy in!—Yours very truly, 


Fanny KEmBLez. 


Why wasn’t my name put on my farce? Did or dves Mr. Bentley think 
I am ashamed of my natural condition, which is farcical ? 


How delicious these abrupt postscripts of hers are, dashed in 
as the rapid change of thought passed through her brain, and 
worded so characteristically of the sudden transition from mood 
to mood ! 

26, HEREFORD Square, S.W. 

My DEAR Mr. ,—My name is Frances Anne Kemble, and ought to 
be affixed to everything Mr. Bentley publishes for me. I wrote the 
“stolen” to my farce for fun, and had no idea that it would be printed, 
whereas I expected that my name would be. I sent to the printers a 
Dedication to my story of ‘Far Away and Long Ago,’ and beg that it may 
be prefixed to it.—Always truly yours, 

Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 
(Her mark.) 


Here was “a pretty kettle of fish!” The preceding letter’s 
postscript might have passed for a slight petulance, but this con- 
tains an actual grievance, and all for want of a proof! Her 
putting “for fun” upon her MS. title-page a line which was not 
intended for the printer to copy, and leaving out the essential 
one of her own name, was so like her; and her disgust at being 
taken literally by that most literal of all men—a printer—as 
equally natural to her condition. It took rather a long time to 
calm this little tempest, and I think that after all she retained 
to the last a very scornful opinion of printers in general. 

There is no excuse, save the pardonable pride in possessing so 
charming a letter of sympathy and friendship from such a woman, 
in attaching the next, and last, of those which appear here. It 
was written after a long period of illness on my part, during 
which one of the deaths in my family circle had occurred. 

VoL. Ol, | Z 
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26, HEREFORD SquaReE, S.W., 
31st December. 


My prar Mr. ——,—I have been wondering why I have not seen you 
for this long time, for I have thought of you frequently, but have been 
deterred from asking about you from a cowardly fear of ill news; and 
now I get the ill news of your sickness and sorrow, and I am very, very 
sorry to get them. 

Thank you for your kindness in thinking of me and sending me the 
prettiest New Year and Christmas cards among the many I have received 
from many kind friends. May the New Year bring you better health to 


enjoy happiness or endure sorrow.—Believe me very sincerely, your much 
obliged 


Fanny KEMBLE. 
I hope it will not be long before I see you again. 


Most of these letters were dated from Hereford Square, where 
she took up residence for a longer time under one roof-tree than 
at any other place during the years in which I knew her. I 
never ceased to wonder in reading her books at the perpetual 
changes of residence to which the whole of her family seemed 
addicted. They were hardly settled in one house before they 
appear to have moved out of it again, and this frequently without 
any reason being assigned. 

The same held good with Fanny Kemble, at any rate during 
the last ten years of her life. I first met her at Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, then she would go abroad and return, and take up her 
abode at some hotel; then perhaps at another hotel, and even 
another ; then take a house for a short time—once in Connaught 
Square—then more hotels; then Hereford Square. She only left 
this, I believe, because of some sanitary necessity arising; then 
I found her at an hotel in Kensington. Finally, she joined her 
daughter and son-in-law (Canon Leigh and his wife) in Gloucester 
Place; where she died in January, 1893, aged, I believe, eighty- 
two years; but to the last she was herself uncertain of her own 
age, and even uncertain of the exact date of her birthday, although 
her daughter knew it correctly. I called upon her—as I always 
had—on the date she herself believed to be the right one, the 
November before her death. Her sight had failed in some 
measure, and she had become very deaf since I had last seen her ; 
altogether the beginning of the end had declared itself in her 
failing bodily powers ; but the old spirit was there, the old warm 
handclasp and welcome had lost none of their cordiality, and her 
sense of humour was still acute. 

A kind of ear trumpet, with a mouthpiece and a long tube 
of indiarubber, had been procured as an experiment to aid her 
hearing, but she scorned and ridiculed it beyond measure, and 
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looking up at me with one of her mischievous old flashes, she 
asked whether I should like to talk to her at the other end of 
such a thing as that ?—holding out the long-suffering tube in 
derision. 

I felt as I said “ good-bye,” that it was probably good-bye for 
ever, and so it proved. We “shall not look upon (her) like 
again.” 
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Che World's War. 


THREE men rode out to the wide, wide world; 
(Sing ho, sing hey, for the merry, merry way !) 
And the first joined the war, where the banner was furled ; 


(Sing hey, sing ho, where the skulls lie low!) 


And the second had a post in the court of a king; 
(Sing ho, sing hey, for the bribe and its pay !) 

But he crowed too high, for the throne he tried to sing; 
(Sing hey, sing ho, where the gallows-winds blow !) 


And the third, he married a fine bonny wife; 
(Sing ho, sing hey, for the merry marriage-day !) 
For she spent his money, and led him such a life; 


(Sing hey, sing ho, to the funeral go!) 


Such were the ways of these three merry men; 
(Sing ho, sing hey, at the world’s sweet way !) 
Some trifling pleasure, a hope, and then— 


(Sing hey, sing ho, for the grave below!) 
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While Soanna was Away. 
By HENRY ERROLL, 
AvutTHor or ‘THE UGty DUCKLING.’ 


(Reprinted in Bentley’s Favourite Novels at six shillings.) 





JOANNA says I am not fit to be left alone. 

This is the sum and substance of what Joanna has been saying 
all her life. She said it when I was a little boy of five, and she 
a gawky, conceited girl of fifteen; she said it when I left off 
jackets, and thereby embittered the pleasure and glory of my first 
stand-up collar; she said it when I was twenty, and she found 
out I had lost ten shillings at cards; she said it when my father 
died, and I came into possession of the uncomfortable old house 
in Linden Street, Bloomsbury, and of a comfortable income of two 
thousand a year. 

“ Of course I shall live with Richard,” she said decisively, when 
questioned on the point; “ he is not fit to be left alone.” 

My sister does not mean that I am a dangerous lunatic, that 
I require something very like personal restraint. Oh dear no! 
She allows that my wits, such as they are, are steady enough. It 
is my absent-mindedness, my apathy with respect to all household 
questions, my untidy habits, my disregard of food and clothes, 
that make her say Iam not fit to be left alone. The fact is, 
I am a student, I am not a man of the world, nor do I wish to be. 
I feel no call to mingle with my fellow-creatures, either Mayfair- 
wards or slumwards. I subscribe liberally to a great number of 
charities. I allow Joanna to leave as many of my cards as she 
pleases on whom she chooses ; further, I have no intention of going. 
I do not care for “ young and lively society.” The girl-cousins 
and nieces whom Joanna is always inviting fill me with dismay ; 
their brothers are even worse than themselves. I am thirty-five 
at this present moment, and until a few weeks ago I had never 
met with any person or thing, male, female, or neuter, half so 
interesting as a book. 

Books are my friends, among them I live, in their society I am 
never alone. But this is just what Joanna will not see. By not 
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leaving me alone she means that she herself is to be continually 
running after me, scolding me for wearing an old coat, telling me 
my ties are not what are worn now, asking me what I should like 
best for dinner, saying I must come and make myself agreeable to 
whichever Miss Jones, Miss Smith, or Miss Brown chooses to 
honour us with her company, and worst—oh, unutterably worst 
of all, insisting on periodical dustings of Me and my Books. 

I can find no words in which adequately to describe the misery 
which these latter proceedings entail upon me. Joanna takes 
immense credit to herself, and is always telling people how 
devoted she is, because she dusts in my library herself, so that 
“none of his precious things are disturbed, you know, my dear.” 

That is what she says. If my papers and my books could speak, 
they would tell a very different story. I can speak, but I don’t. 
You may as well attempt to dam a surging torrent as stop Joanna’s 
duster. I have never attempted to dam a surging torrent, but 
I have d—— But this is beside the point. I suffer, but I bear. 

Three months ago Joanna came into the library, just as I had 
cut the string round a book I had picked up that afternoon—a 
real Elzevir, none of your spurious copies, but a real genuine 
beauty. I was naturally longing to look at my prize, and, as 
naturally, it was necessary for Joanna to disturb me. 

“ Brother,” she began. 

She always says “ Brother” when she wants anything. 

“ Well?” I answered, not too amiably, I am afraid. 

“T have had a letter-———” 

I had got the cover off my book, and was looking hungrily at it. 

“ Are you listening, Richard ?” said my sister with some asperity. 

“Certainly, my dear Joanna, I am listening,” I replied mildly. 

“T have had a letter e 

“So you observed before,” said I triumphantly, thus plainly 
demonstrating that I really was listening. 

“It’s from Carry.” 

Caroline is my other sister. She married a curate, and has ten 
children. 

“What does she want? Some money?” I asked. 

“No,” answered Joanna, glancing at the letter. “ But—she is 
—she’s—well, they are expecting another baby, and——” 

“What, a fresh baby! Why, the old one can’t be more than 
ten months yet!” 

“It is eleven months,” said my sister, as sternly as if one month 
made all the difference in the world. “ But it is quite true, there 
is another coming.” 

“Well,” I said peevishly, for I did not see to what our con- 
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versation was tending—“ well, what do they want me todo? Not 
to promise to be godfather already, surely ?” 

“ Of course not!” replied Joanna, again referring to the letter. 
“ But Carry seems very nervous this time—she writes in the most 
despondent way.” 

“T am very sorry,” said I. 

“Yes, poor thing,” said Joanna. “ But what do you suppose 
she wants ?” 

I couldn’t guess. I only knew what I wanted just then. 

“What would you want if you were ill?” asked Joanna, 
pursing up her lips and putting her head on one side in a bird-like 
and peculiarly exasperating manner. 

“To be left in peace,” I said savagely. 

Joanna straightened her head with a jerk. 

“Trust a man never to say anything polite,” she said vin- 
dictively. ‘‘ But that’s not what Carry wants. She wants me to 
go and stay with her.” 

“Oh!” I returned. 

“ Yes, of course, I expected it to upset you, but I couldn’t help 
it. Iam afraid I shall have to go.” 

“Yes?” I observed, in a would-be indifferent tone. “ When?” 


“You think you can spare me?” asked my sister, eyeing me 
narrowly. 


I tapped my desk with the paper-knife I was holding. 

“If I must,” I said, with a hypocritical regret in my tone. 

“You have the first claim on me——” began Joanna, but I 
interrupted her. 

“Don’t think of me in the matter at all, my dear. Carry 
wants you, Carry must have you. I shall do very well without 
you for a day or two. You have the house in such admirable 


” 


order 

“Yes,” admitted my sister complacently, “I think it’s pretty 
fair. The new housemaid wants looking after, and Jones requires 
a tight hand; but still, for a few days——” 

So it was settled, and on the next day but one I saw my dear 
sister Joanna off by the 12.30 from Paddington. 

As the train moved out of the station I drew a long breath, 
and cried in an undertone, “Saved, saved!” Perhaps Joanna had 
forgotten it, but I had not. That very day was the periodical 
dusting-day ! 

Dusty, but supremely happy, I sat among my books all the 
afternoon. The sun shone in brightly, and illuminated various 
merrily-dancing particles of dust which appeared to my sym- 
pathetic mind to be holding high carousal at the absence of their 
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wonted remover. I laid my hand on volume after volume, all in 
their own accustomed places; my papers lay undisturbed before 
me, and I felt—at last—that it was very good for man to be 
alone. 

Joanna had very reluctantly relinquished the reins of govern- 
ment. She had made a sort of effort to induce me to promise 
that I would keep her well posted in the new housemaid’s 
behaviour, but finding me stubborn in my rejection of this cheer- 
ful idea, had, I believe, concluded a sort of pact with our old 
manservant Jones, by which he was bound by awful penalties 
to summon her home directly anything should go wrong. 

“ As of course something will,” she remarked. 

Jones asked if he could go out the evening after Joanna had 
departed. I said yes, and he went out, apparently taking with him 
every other member of the household, for when I rang my bell 
an hour after no one came to answer it. After ringing again 1 
decided to take my letters to the post myself, which, as the pillar- 
box is just at the end of our street, entailed no great effort on 
my part. 

It was a lovely evening, and after posting my letters I saun- 
tered, my hands beneath my coat tails, up and down the street. 

“Hullo! number thirteen is let at last!” I mentally exclaimed, 
as my eye fell upon a furniture van unloading at the door of the 
house exactly opposite my own. 

I wondered who had taken it. The furniture going in was 
all very handsome, and apparently new. I dawdled on, idly 
watching the men as they unrolled vast quantities of bass matting, 
and regaled themselves with an apparently endless quantity of 
beer, which a boy busily fetched from the adjoining public-house. 
Presently the van was empty, the bass matting was flung back into 
it, the beer cans made their last journey back to their native heath 
—I mean bar—the men banged the van-doors to, and drove away, 
three of them seated behind on the space outside the doors, from 
which place of vantage they made facetious remarks on the various 
foot-passengers in the street. 

No sooner had the van disappeared than a four-wheeler crawled 
up to the door. I had just turned round at the end of the street, 
and so could not help seeing the occupants of this vehicle. A 
woman got out, a middle-aged, dark-complexioned, foreign-looking 
woman from her general appearance and attire, evidently a servant. 
She helped out first an old and then a young lady, who both went 
up the steps of the house, the door of which was immediately opened 
to them by another servant already in cap and apron. The 
younger of the two ladies stood for a moment on the doorstep 
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while she searched her purse for the cabman’s fare, and I, having 
almost reached the part of the pavement opposite her, had a good 
view of her. 

I looked at her carelessly, negligently enough: as I have 
already implied, I am no ladies’ man. But my wandering glance 
was at once arrested, for the woman on whom it fell was beautiful. 

Yes, beautiful. It is a strong word, for many of us go through 
life without ever seeing a human being who really and truly 
merits the epithet; but this woman was beautiful, really and 
truly. Superbly beautiful! 

I am no hand at describing a woman’s looks. I cannot analyse 
them, even for myself, so I can only say that this new-comer was 
tall, well-formed, very dark, and about twenty-five years old. 
This meagre description gives quite as good an idea of her as 
would the most elaborate and detailed ravings. What one can 
describe is not what makes the charm of a woman, it seems to me. 
It is the intangible, the immaterial, the essence and the spirit 
that one should care for. Perhaps you wonder to hear me 
speak like this, who have just said of myself that I am no ladies’ 
man. Neither am I, but that does not prevent my having— 
strictly in private—an ideal of womanhood which has grown close 
and dear to me. Miss Smith, Miss Brown, Miss Robinson, are 
ladies ; but Helen, Cleopatra, the Venus of Milo, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Marie Antoinette, were women—quite a different thing. 

I know no women—only ladies, and in ladies I have never taken 
an interest, but this new-comer attracted me at once. 

“She is a woman,” I muttered to myself as I turned my key in 
my own door, and went in to my delightful Dust and Books. 

I thought no more of my new neighbours for several days, being 
very deeply engaged in the reading of an old and almost illegible 
Persian MS., a delightful and engrossing occupation which pre- 
vented me from crossing the threshold of my house. On the 
fourth day after Joanna’s departure, I felt that I was overstraining 
my eyes, for they ached and burned intolerably, and therefore, 
instead of returning to the library immediately after dinner, I 
lighted a cigar and strolled out into the street. 

I had taken a turn or two before it occurred to me to look at the 
opposite house. The lighting of the gas-lamp outside its door 
drew my attention, and from the lamp my eyes travelled to the 
house behind it. It bore a very different appearance now from a 
few days before. There were curtains at all the windows, flowers 
in some of them, and a cheerful light at the hall-door. The two 
long drawing-room windows were open, for the evening was 
oppressively close: through the gently-waving white curtains one 
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could see a crimson-shaded lamp, and on the balcony, which was 
full of flowers, stood a white-clad figure. 

“The younger of the two—the beautiful one,” I said to myself ; 
and even as the words passed through my mind, the tall white 
form turned and passed between the curtains, which seemed to 
fall softly behind her. 

She had been leaning one hand on the edge of the balcony, and 
as she passed from my sight I saw something white flutter from 
under that hand and come gently floating down towards the 
street. 

“ A handkerchief,” I thought, and watched for a moment, lazily 
wondering if anyone would come out to get it. 

At that time of the evening our street is always absolutely 
deserted. It leads nowhere in particular, and, having lost any 
fashionable pretensions it may once have had, enjoys an enviable 
tranquillity, the fit reward of a respectable old age. No one at 
all was passing through it at the time the handkerchief fell, and 
as no one came out to fetch it, it lay where it had fallen, caught 
on the area railings. 

I had walked up to the letter-box and half-way back again, 
before it occurred to me that it would only be courteous and 
neighbourly on my part to restore the handkerchief, which had 
evidently not been missed. Naturally, as soon as I realised this, 
I was perfectly ready to do it. I therefore leisurely crossed the 
street, down which a young man, accompanied by a young person 
very much feathered and bugled, was now advancing, and care- 
fully lifted the truant handkerchief from the spike on which it 
rested. 

It was a tiny bit of cambric of gossamer fineness, with lace and 
embroidery on it. I don’t suppose I had ever taken such a thing 
in my hand before. I:am quite sure Joanna’s pocket-handkerchiefs 
do not resemble it in the least. I rang at the door, and while I 
stood waiting and looking down at my prize, a strange, sweet 
odour floated up from it to me—a scent at once powerful and 
faint, pungent, evanescent, indescribably delicious. 

The door opened, and the foreign-looking woman I had seen 
arrive with the two ladies was before me. She had a soft doughy 
face, out of which twinkled two extremely bright black eyes, 
which regarded me with apparent astonishment. 

“T saw this handkerchief drop out of the window,” I said, 
holding out the article in question. 

The woman took it, looked at it, smelt it, turned it over in her 
small, fat hands, and finally said, in a strong foreign accent— 

“ Monsieur is very kind. My mistress will be please.” 
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I murmured something appropriate, and then went down the 
steps, and over the road to my own house. As I shut my hall- 
door after me, I noticed that the servant opposite had watched me 
in, for she was still holding the door partly open, and I could see 
her pale flabby face framed like an unwholesome-looking pat of 
butter in the doorway. 

Some idle impulse made me lounge into the dining-room and 
stand at the window, looking up at the drawing-room opposite, 
with its red lamp shining between the white curtains. I saw a 
shadow pass between the lamp and the window, and immediately 
afterwards the white curtains parted, and a figure came out. 

“It is She again,” I said to myself, and with the sight of her 
came the remembrance of that sweet subtle perfume of a moment 
or two before. 

It was too dusk now for me to be able to distinguish her 
features clearly, but I was already too familiar with her tall form 
and the lofty carriage of her head to be able to mistake anyone 
else for her. She put her hand on the balcony and leaned over, 
evidently to see for herself where her pocket-handkerchief had 
fallen. Then she turned half-round to where, in the window 
behind her, I could just see the cap of the foreign maid, as if 
asking a question, I thought. I saw the white cap nod, and the 
lady moved again and looked at my house. 

I hastily backed into the room, forgetting that I was perfectly 
free from observation, as I was without a light. The lady looked 
steadily across for the space of about thirty seconds, and then she 
turned slowly and went back into the room. 

As for me, I returned to my MS., but somehow or other I did 
not do much more good at it that night. The faint, puzzling 
characters engaged my eyes as busily as ever, but between my 
eyes and them kept running the curious twists and twirls of fine 
embroidery, while from the musty old parchment stole a strange 
penetrating perfume which was simply extraordinary considering 
its antecedents. 

During the next day or two I saw my neighbour several times. 
Once she was coming out, all dressed in black, with her elderly 
companion, whom I had settled was her mother; once she was 
returning from a walk, with the foreign maid, and once she was 
on the balcony in the evening, as I smoked my after-dinner cigar. 

Her beauty grew upon me more and more, every glimpse I 
caught of it enhanced it in my eyes. I grew to wish I could hear 
her speak—I am very impressionable about voices—and I fancied 
that her voice would be as beautiful as her form, that her face, 
and figure, and her voice must all combine in one fragrant, 
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perfect whole, corresponding in some mysterious manner to the 
wonderful, haunting perfume I had for one instant inhaled, and 
which I could not forget. 

At last one afternoon, as I was returning from my bookseller’s, 
I met her, just at the corner of the street.. The foreign maid was 
with her, and I saw her direct her mistress’s attention to me, no 
doubt as the gentleman who had returned the handkerchief. 

The lady lifted her eyes and looked at me. The colour rose in 
her cheek, and she made, as if involuntarily, the very faintest 
inclination of her head, with a half-shy and wholly bewitching 
smile. I took off my hat, and in another second she had passed 
me, and I saw her no more that day. 

My Persian MS. suffered that evening. It lay carelessly thrown 
into a drawer, while I sat foolishly staring across at my neigh- 
bour’s house. For two or three hours I never took my eyes off 
the drawing-room windows opposite, and at last my patience was 
rewarded, for She came out on to the balcony, and stood just in 
front of me for full five minutes. I could not see very distinctly, 
but she appeared to be looking straight before her, namely, at 
my house. I held my breath as I watched her, almost afraid that 
my breathing might disturb and drive her in. They were five 
long—and yet how short—minutes, but they came to an end. 
My divinity turned, with that sweep of her long white drapery 
I was beginning to know so well, and disappeared from my 
sight. 

I should be ashamed to say for how much longer I remained 
with my eyes fixed on the empty balcony, hoping against hope 
that She might appear again. It was very late when I went to 
bed, to lie and toss and think, till my head went round, of the 
Woman whose voice I had never yet heard. 

How hungrily I watched for her all the next day—and the 
next, and the next! Three days without a sight of her! I 
walked the street until my feet were red-hot from the scorching 
pavement: I sat in my own drawing-room staring across the road 
until my eyes burned and my head ached. And all those three 
days she never crossed her threshold, and never once came out on 
the balcony or stood even for a moment at the window. 

At the end of the fourth day I was sitting trying to eat some 
dinner, when a ring came at my front-door bell. I listened 
anxiously, and was not in the least surprised when Jones came 
into the room and said that a servant from the house opposite had 
come across, and wished to speak to me. Jones evidently thought 
I was mad when I rushed out into the passage more like a school- 
boy awaiting a hamper than a staid student of Persian, for 1 
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distinctly heard the sniff which he always gives when either Joanna 
or I do anything to displease him. 

In the hall I found the foreign maid. She was standing with 
her hands clasped before her, and looked as calm and motionless 
as if carved out of stone. She acknowledged my presence with a 
movement of her head, and said slowly— 

“Tf monsieur vill come, my mistress say she vill be obliesh.” 

If I would come—go to her! I snatched up my hat from the 
hall-table, opened the door, and, preceded by the foreign maid, 
crossed the street, leaving Jones on my own doorstep a monument 
of deprecating horror. 

The door of the house opposite was ajar; my conductress pushed 
it open and shut it behind me. In the hall stood my beautiful 
Woman, leaning against the wall behind her, one little hand pressed 
to her left side, while the other motioned imperiously to an angry- 
faced and evidently inebriated female who was a few paces further 
down the passage. When I came in, the lady turned her lovely 
eyes on me, and, with a smile which scattered my few remaining 
wits, said— 

“You ’ave come! Merci, monsieur.” 

I had been right about her voice. It was exactly what it 
should be. 

“You see, monsieur,” she went on, without allowing me time 
to express my happiness at having been sent for—“ you see dis 
woman. Se vas ze cook of my muzzaire and of me. Se is lacy; se 
cooks not our dinnaire: I spik to haire, and I find—vat? She is 
troonked—ivre—drinked !” 

“Tm not no more drunk than you are yerself!” yelled the cook, 
with a threatening lurch towards her mistress, She was met half- 
way by the foreign maid, who, with a turn of her plump wrist, 
seated the refractory one somewhat violently and suddenly on the 
stairs. 

The lady went on, gesticulating with her hands. 

“‘T say to haire, Here are your money: now go! She refoos— 
mak gret noisse. I tink of monsieur, who ’as been so kind—I ask 
Anita to fets ’im—et voila !” 

“You want me to get this woman out of the house?” I asked, 
drawing myself up. 

“ Precise-a-ly,” responded the lady, with a sweet smile. 

I turned with my most commanding air to the cook, who, some- 
what to my surprise and to my regret—for I felt as strong as 
Hercules just at that moment—rose up and sulkily expressed her 
willingness to go. 

“ Pack your things, then,” said I. 
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Anita accompanied her upstairs at a word from her mistress, and 
the latter and myself were left alone. 

“’Ow can I thank you, monsieur?” said the lady, with a look 
which to me was thanks enough. ‘“ You must come op and spik 
viz my muzzaire: she vill be so grateful.” 

If she had told me to throw myself over the banisters, I think 
I should have done it, so intoxicated was I with the wonderful 
beauty of the woman before me, with her voice, and with the 
perfume which floated towards me from her. I followed her up- 
stairs, feeling exactly as if I had come into some lofty and magni- 
ficent cathedral, in which it was only possible to bow the knee, 
and lose one’s self in the ecstasy of adoration. But the soft rustle 
of her flowing white drapery ceased, and I found myself in the 
room at which I had so often looked with longing eyes. There 
was the red-shaded lamp, diffusing its softly-tinted light, the white 
curtains moved gently in the evening air, and I was inside instead 
of outside. 

On a sofa sat the old lady, all black lace and satin. She greeted 
me in the friendliest and homeliest of manners, very different from 
the stately courtesy of her daughter. As she spoke no English at 
all, our conversation had to be carried on in French, which, thanks 
to my love for languages, I speak indifferently well. 

The old lady first of all detailed, with such volubility that I 
could hardly keep pace with her, the enormous delinquencies of the 
inebriated cook. In the next breath she informed me that she was 
La Marquise de Laroche, and that, after many years of residence 
in South America, where her husband had had estates, and where 
he had died, she had come with her daughter, Dolores, to arrange 
some business matters in England. 

“We shall not stay here long—your climate is atrocious; but 
for a year at least it will be necessary.” 

To all this I listened apparently attentively, but in reality 
missing a good deal of it, for I was covertly watching my goddess, 
whose beautiful name I now knew, and who was leaning back in 
a large armchair, slowly waving a huge black fan to and fro. She 
smiled indolently at her mother’s fluent discourse, but kept her 
eyes fixed on her lap. 

Seeing that she was not looking in my direction, I gazed at her 
with all my soul in my eyes, when suddenly, without any apparent 
movement on her part, I found myself looking straight into hers 
—great, unfathomable wells of light they seemed to me. 

I knew I was behaving very rudely, but I did not alter my 
position for that. All else grew dim to me—the softly-lighted 
room, the shadowy tables and chairs, the flowers and china; I 
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heard without understanding the monotonous flow of the old lady’s 
confidences. I was hardly conscious even of myself. 

When the door opened to admit Anita, it was not without a 
distinct and painful struggle, as if my soul had been absent, and 
had only then returned to my body, that I roused myself to under- 
stand what was going on. 

The maid came close up to her younger mistress and spoke in 
Spanish. 

“Ze wicked one is departed,” then said Dolores to me, still 
waving the big black fan to and fro. 

I became aware that it was fully time for me to be “ departing” 
also, and rose to take my leave. 

“We shall not forget under what great obligations we are to 
monsieur,” said the old lady. ‘“ We have but few friends in London ; 
and if he will honour two lonely women again with a visit, wo 
shall be enchanted to see him.” 

I bowed, and murmured awkwardly—for, alas! I am awkward 
by nature—that the honour and pleasure would be on my side. 

Dolores stood up, tall and erect, the fan in her left hand, her 
right extended to me. 

“You will come again?” she said, in the pretty accent which 
made each word sound like a poem to me. The little cool hand 
lay in mine one instant, in another I was down the stairs, and 
crossing the street to my own house. 

I got into my library, locked the door, and sat down to think. 
Think, did I say? No—not think—there was no more thinking 
for me for many days to come. 

I went about as in a dream, eating hardly anything, working 
not at all, feeling no interest in my accustomed pursuits, caring 
for nothing, taking no heed of anything but of the hour which 
should permit me to go across to Dolores. 

For after a day or two it became a regular accustomed thing 
for me to go over every evening. They were so dull, they said, 
and I was so glad to go. And so every evening I steeped myself 
afresh in the delights of Elysium; every evening I walked into 
that crimson-lighted room, with the old lady sitting on the sofa, 
and opposite her Dolores, all in white, lying back in the big arm- 
chair, waving the black fan to and fro. 

The old lady talked, and I looked at Dolores. Sometimes 
Dolores looked at me, and at those times I should have liked to 
die. She rarely spoke, never laughed, but often smiled—strange, 
slow mysterious smiles, which seemed to set my brain on fire. The 
air all round her was impregnated with the perfume I knew and 
loved so well; every time she stirred it was wafted towards me. 
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The old lady would insist on my drinking the maté, which to 
her was an indispensable item of existence, and I, in my be- 
witched condition, thought it nectar, and earned her highest 
respect for my good taste. 

I was madly in love with Dolores—the first Woman I had ever 
spoken to in my life. I knew I was in love, but I formed no 
plan for the future—I did not want to think of the future. Was 
I not living for the first time, and was not the present enough 
for me? 

But one morning when I came down to breakfast, I found 
among my letters one in my sister’s handwriting. After a glance 
across at my beloved’s close and shuttered windows I tore it open. 
It announced Carry’s convalescence, and Joanna’s consequent 
return in a week. 

In a week! I let the letter fall, and stared before me. Only 
one more week, and then Joanna ! 

A gaunt and angular form arose before me, ashen-coloured hair, 
parted in the middle and neatly brushed down on either side of 
the forehead, hard, ruddy, but hollow cheeks, thin lips and sharp 
chin, decided, brusque movements, a straight up-and-down figure, 
clad in thoroughly English-looking garments, notable, bony 
fingers, always occupied with an unappetising piece of knitting, 
and, to crown all, a rasping, aigre voice, continually uplifted in 
reproof or criticism—this was my sister Joanna, and she was 
coming back to me. 

The question of the future arose before me now, demanding 
instant answer. There was but one answer in my mind. Joanna’s 
reign was over. I had a new queen now, and I must make sure 
of her. I must propose to Dolores directly, and get ready to 
fight Joanna with all the firmness that Dolores’ love would 
give me. 

Iam not a conceited man by nature—I am quite sure I am 
not, but I was in no doubt about Dolores’ affection for me. I felt 
it, as I knew she meant me to feel it, and I knew she would say 
“Yes” to me. I knew we, she and J, understood each other in 
that best of all ways—straight from heart to heart, scorning the 
paltry aid of words. Plain, awkward, dull Englishman as I was, 
and beautiful, poetic angel as she was, our souls were close to 
each other, and had but one language between them. 

In this strain I mused all day, while waiting as impatiently as 
usual for the evening. I was not intimidated at the thought of 
making my request to my divinity—she would understand so 
quickly. There would be need of but few words. 

The evenings were drawing in now, and it was almost dark as 
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I crossed the road. Anita opened the door for me, and I gave her 
half-a-sovereign, because she seemed to smile an assuring welcome 
at me. Upstairs I went to the now familiar room, where I found 
my Dolores alone. 

“You received my note ?” 

“As you see,” she replied, with an expressive lifting of one 
shoulder towards the empty sofa on which her mother usually 
sat. 

She was more lovely to-night than ever before. Her sweetness 
and her beauty almost paralysed me, but I began to speak, and 
in another minute I had told her. 

She listened quietly, the fan never ceasing to wave. When I 
had finished, she paused an instant, lifting her great eyes to my 
eager ones, and smiling her own slow, mysterious smile, and then 
she said— 

“T am so ver’ sorry, my friend, but—I am marry already. My 
hosban’, he come to us in tree month.” 


That is a week ago to-day. Iam sitting in my library at this 
moment, looking at a little handkerchief I brought away with me 
that evening from my neighbour’s house. It was wrong of me, I 
know, but it is all I have, and to-morrow comes Joanna and 
dusting-day. 
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Life's Contrasts. 


Prerrume of roses and warbling of birds, 
Sweetest of sweet June days, 

Kindliest glances and tenderest words, 
Shadiest woodland ways ; 


Murmuring brooklets and whispering trees, 


Drowsiest song of the soft humming bees: 
Hope, love, trust, peace, 
And besides— 
I and he, he and I. 


Wintry winds rustling the fallen, dead leaves, 
Sullen and lowering the sky, 
Creeping mists hiding sad earth as she grieves, 
Mourning for days gone by; 
Cataracts foaming ‘neath bare, leafless trees, 
Chilly blasts sweeping o’er lone, barren leas : 
Heartache, doubts, tears, 
And besides— 
I alone, only I. 





A Chat with Mrs. Lyon Linton. 
By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘A WINTER JauntT TO Norway,’ ‘A GrR1’s 
Ripe In ICELAND,’ ETC. 


-—— 


Mrs. Lynn Linton is possessed of a striking personality. She 
has a man’s brain coupled with a woman’s tenderness. Who, 
when they see that broad brow, that large nose, those prominent 
gold-spectacled eyes, that determined mouth, that very strength 
of character and mind which the whole face reflects, would think 
that behind this mask beats the tenderest heart, with the softest 
hand and the most feminine gentleness? Yet it is so; and herein 


lie the striking contrasts and personality of the author of so 
many well-known books. She is, undoubtedly, severe, hard and 
critical as a writer; but she is sweet, kind and gracious as a 
woman. Affable, lovable, aye and tender, she is quite another 
woman in the flesh from the one on paper whom the world 
knows. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton was the youngest of twelve children—her 
mother dying when she was only five months old. All her early 
affections were given to the delicate little sister who stood the 
step above her, and who is still the central object of her 
thoughts; and to a brother ten years her senior :—‘ One of the 
grandest old pagans that ever lived,” she said. “A man with 
none of the Christian virtues of patience, submission, humility, 
etc., but with all the old stoical qualities of magnanimity, justice, 
self-respect, courage and endurance. He was and remains ever 
in my mind as the perfect embodiment of manly power and moral 
greatness, for he had not a trace of meanness, vice, or deception. 
He was, and is, the great ideal of my life.” 

This boy ran away from home when he was eighteen, inspired 
with enthusiasm for the Polish cause, his young blood thirsting 
for freedom and eager for fight. 

Walking along a by-road towards Warsaw, he was seized as a 
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spy by the Russians. He was asked for arms, as well as papers 
to prove his identity, but he had none—only a few love-letters 
and a half-toy dagger. 

“Then hang him,” cried the soldiers; and in a minute a rope 
was found and thrown around his neck, and he was hauled to the 
nearest tree. Another moment all would have been over, but an 
officer chanced to ride up to see what the excited crowd were 
doing, and touched by the boy’s looks, he exclaimed— 

“The lad is too beautiful to hang—let me speak to him.” 
Whereupon he turned to the boy and asked him in English what 
he had to say for himeelf. 

“Nothing. I have nothing to show I am not a spy.” 

“ Have you no papers to prove your identity ?” 

“Yes, I have some letters, but I cannot part with them, 
although you can see them if you promise to give them back 
to me.” 

The officer did so, and glanced through a handful of letters from 
an English girl, which he returned laughing. 

“ Ah, the old story, but for the girl’s sake, and because you are 
such a beautiful boy (he was six feet high, and broad in propor- 
tion), I will save your life; but I cannot give you your liberty.” 

For two whole years the lad was imprisoned in a Russian gaol, 
and when set free he had to tramp his way as a beggar over two 
hundred miles on foot to the town of Dantzig. 

“When he came home and told his adventures, I was a child of 
ten, and I remember now how I drank in every word, and sat and 
worshipped my hero, who fired me with such enthusiasm that I 
sat down and wrote almost without interruption my first novel, 
‘Edith of Poland.’ Luckily, that effusion never saw the light! 
But I remember now how I used to think of it at church during 
the sermon, and how I was tormented with spiritual fears for the 
deadly consequences of my sin in the Hereafter.” 

Eliza Lynn had a strange upbringing. Her mother dying 
when she was a baby, her father, a clergyman, was quite over- 
powered by the responsibility of his twelve children and a limited 
income; and as the boys had to be educated at college, no matter 
who else went short, the youngest girls fared rather badly, 
and in reality got no education at all in the ordinary sense of 
education. 

“T never went to school; I never had a governess nor master ; so 
that everything I do know I have taught myself, with the time- 
losing result of having a dunce for my schoolmaster. Languages 
have always attracted me strangely. I cannot speak or write 
them fluently; but I could once read French, German, Spanish 
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and Italian; and at one time Latin, Greek, and a little Hebrew. 
I always loved study of all kinds—a fact with which my father 
was frankly unsympathetic. He had a horror of Blue-stockings, 
and held to the old-fashioned ideal of ‘ Marthas for work-a-days 
and Marys for Sundays;’ so that he neither helped me nor 
encouraged my tastes in any way.” 

“You must have been very precocious?” 

“Yes, in mind and inclination, terribly. But in temperament 
I was a fearfully shy child. Many and many a time I have 
blushed till I cried; even when I was a woman of thirty or forty, 
the tears have started, from the simple physical process of the 
rushing blood. Unfortunately this extraordinary shrinking shy- 
ness lasted for many years after I was grown up. I always say I 
could not speak till I was past forty, nor could I. I tried hard, 
but I could not overcome it; and many agonising hours have 
I battled against this strange shyness which only age has knocked 
out of me. Even now, old woman as I am, and I am nearly 
seventy-two ”’—she looks at least ten years younger—“I am 
painfully sensitive. I know it is stupid—and worse, ridiculous 
with grey hairs, but I cannot help it; and I feel the atmosphere 
of my companions keenly. 

“ When I was young I am sorry to say I had another grave fault. 
I had a most violently passionate temper when roused, which 
only years of schooling have taught me to control, and this 
passionate but not irritable temper coupled with my constitutional 
shyness has been a constant struggle all my life to subdue; but 
I have mastered it—as one can master everything one really 
makes up one’s mind to.” 

As the child blossomed into the girl she determined to do 
something for herself, and her first idea was to be an artist, for 
which end she worked very hard with her pencil and her brush, 
drawing the scenes round Keswick in Lakeland, where her father 
was vicar, or painting the flowers from the garden or the field, 
and even essaying to make portraits of her own family. It was 
then she first realised that she did not see so far as other people, 
and required her subjects to be near her, or she could not repro- 
duce them. She was really hopelessly short-sighted ;—so short- 
sighted, in fact, that it has been a kind of punishment to her all 
her life, a “ deformity” as she calls it, from which age has not 
freed her as is often the case; and from those early days she has 
always had to wear spectacles at all times and seasons, which 
would have been a terrible hindrance had she followed art as a 
profession. About this time there chanced to fall into her hands 
a work on the early influence of genius, which thrilled her very 
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soul, and she determined to work hard at her own education and 
make herself an authoress, 

“Since then I have learnt that very different classes of minds 
make pictures and books. I have thereby realised what a failure 
I should have been had I struggled on at art.” 

So she worked very hard for some few years, reading everything 
she could lay har hands on; continually rebuked by the family 
for the time she wasted over books, and her inability to be like 
“other people,” until at last she could stand the straitened, 
unsympathetic country life no longer. There was nothing more 
for her to. read in the old vicarage, nothing more for her to 
think, no one for her to discuss anything with; and at twenty- 
three, after repeated attempts, she persuaded her father to let her 
come to London, under the care of the old family solicitor and his 
sisters, to study at the British Museum. She had the small income 
left them all by the Bishop of Carlisle, her grandfather; and her 
father after much discussion promised to make up a sufficient sum 
for her to live in London for a year. So to London she came, and 
was one of the first women to gain a reader’s admission at the 
British Museum. How times have changed! The struggle of 
fifty years ago to gain that admission is of the past, and to-day 
almost more women are to be found at the desks than men. No 
one now denies their right of admission: they can work in peace 
unheeded. Deeply into the Egyptian mythologies the country girl 
dived, and very hard she worked, ending by writing her first book, 
‘Azeth the Egyptian.’ She paid the firm of Newby £50 for its 
production. 

“Tt was a very young and stupid book, I am sure; in fact I dare 
not read it now, I should probably be so ashamed of my first 
mental offspring ; but at the time I was delighted, and it received 
some recognition from the critics. Amongst others I was accorded 
the intoxicating delight of a review in the Times. 

“That Times review changed the whole aspect of life for me, 
I seemed to walk on air; I felt stifled with joy when I read it; 
and unable to remain in the house, I dressed and went for a long 
and rapid walk. I could not stay still; I had to do something. 
Even now I remember how different Oxford Street appeared from 
what it had ever seemed before. I still see the glow of that 
sunset down the Bayswater Road—a sunset in my mind that 
has never been surpassed. It was the first taste of success, and 
oh, how sweet the draught !” 

When her money was exhausted, and her year in London was 
up, she returned home, spoilt for the quiet monotony of a 
country clergyman’s house. That unliterary and uneventful life 
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was more impossible than ever; and at the age of twenty-four, 
after very little persuasion, her father yielding the second time 
without much trouble, she found herself again in London; and 
from then onwards she has not only supported herself by her pen, 
but has managed to save something besides. 

Her second book, ‘ Amymone’ (age of Pericles, for she loved the 
classics) she sold to Bentley for £100, and received the enormous 
compliment and universal assumption that the knowledge therein 
had been obtained from her ’Varsity brothers, it being opined 
that no girl could know so much of old classical life as this book 
‘Amymone’ displayed. This work secured for her Walter Savage 
Landor’s affections ; and from the first hour of their acquaintance 
he became like a father to her; his advice was ever ready, his 
kindly words of encouragement were never lacking, and one of the 
best poems he ever penned was written to “ Eliza Lynn.” 

“ But although I succeeded in making a living, it was up-hill 
work, as there was not the opening for women-writers in those 
days that there is now. Indeed, the first three women who ever 
wrote for the press at all were Mrs. Grote, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
and myself. I wrote the social leaders three days a week for the 
Morning Chronicle. The editor used to send me a little note in 
the morning with the House of Commons discussions or the Blue 
Books. I wrote my leader; and at four p.m. the printer’s devil came 
to fetch the ‘copy’ for the next morning’s edition. Things are 
not done in this dignified and sheltered manner nowadays. I 
was paid £20 for six leaders, so that it brought me in a regular 
income; but that was the only paper on which I was really 
on the staff in those days, although I wrote a great deal for 
several other dailies and weeklies—later—and notably, for the 
Saturday Review and the Queen.” 

“Have you any distaste for rich people taking up literature, 
and making it a sort of amusing profession ?” 

“Not at all, provided they do not do the hackwork which 
would take bread from others. Writing is nearly all individual, 
especially book and magazine writing, and one person alone can 
do that particular thing in that particular way, so that, rich or 
poor, the work stands on its own merit; but I do think that 
opening milliners’ or flower-shops for the fun of the thing is 
disgraceful—as is all paid business-work undertaken by rich 
women for mere idleness at home, and inability to find occupation 
of a more suitable kind, 

“T have always been a very strong Liberal all my life in every- 
thing ; but I have changed during the last few years, for I now see 
that emancipated women are not domesticated, and I listen in 
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horror to the unnatural sentiments concerning marriage and mater- 
nity, as well as to the mental corruption of girls advocated by the 
advanced section—mental corruption under the guise of knowledge. 

“Purity of morals and laxity of manners are as impossible to 
mix as oil and water. We shall go down in the ranks of nations 
if women ever come to rule us—if woman’s purity is ever openly 
regarded, as it is now, as a mere conventional bugbear created for 
their own convenience by men.” 

The elderly authoress is fond of society, in which she shines 
as @ brilliant conversationalist ; and although some people are 
apt to call her a little narrow on the woman-question, one must 
not forget that she was born in the days of horsehair sofas and 
bread-and-butter misses; and some relics of the early upbringing 
always remain; for as Tom Moore says— 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


She is really a remarkably wide-minded woman, even for a later 
generation—extraordinarily so as a product of her own. With all 
her capacity for hard work, she does not disdain amusement, and 
may sometimes be seen at theatre matinées. I had the pleasure of 
sitting next her at the first performance of Ibsen’s Master Builder. 

“No, I do not believe in Ibsen,” she said; “and I think him a 
very harmful writer. For what end does he thrust all this sordid 
view of life and humanity before us? I cannot see how it can 
ever do anyone any good. And I dislike his advanced Radical 
theories.” 

“But in politics you remain a Liberal ?” 

“Yes, 1am a Liberal, but not a Radical. I think this Home 
Rule Bill is detestable. It makes my blood boil with indignation 
at the unpatriotic traitors we have among us—men who will sell 
the honour and integrity of the country for party gains and party 
votes. Iam Liberal, certainly, and I am devoted to politics; but 
I am loyal to the Empire, and ‘ English’ to the core.” 

Besides the Home Rule Bill she has another detestation, 
namely, the Salvation Army. “They do no good, and such ex- 
citement, even if it were religious—which it is not—can only do 
moral harm. I attended two or three meetings to see for myself, 
and am convinced of the dire consequences of such unnatural 
excitement to those young men and women. No; I do not approve 
of it, and I think the whole thing is got up for the advantage of 
the few.” 

Mrs. Linton holds very decided opinions on many questions, 
but she is not at all given to jumping at conclusions, and tackles 
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the subject from the very root before she makes up her mind—her 
visits to Salvation Army meetings being but an instance; but 
once she has formed her opinion, she is hard to shake, and has a 
wonderful gift of argument cloaked in very decisive language. 

“Why do you use a typewriter, my child?” she suddenly 
asked, one day. “‘I hate them; they lack individuality.” 

I told her I had been suffering from writer's cramp, and she 
replied— 

“All the hours I have written, I am thankful to say I have 
never had it. I use a broad holder and a fine pen, and that squat 
glass inkstand has been my constant companion for fifty years. 
It has travelled everywhere with me, full of ink, and tied round 
with an old glove. Iam very particular about wiping my pens 
and every morning I have the mouth of my inkstand washed, 
so that it is quite clean when I begin to work. I do not 
like anything dirty or untidy; in that I am certainly an old 
maid spoilt!” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton did not marry till she was thirty-six years 
of age. Her husband, the famous wood-engraver W. J. Linton, 
was a widower with six children. It was not a successful union, 
and after six years she and her husband separated by mutual 
agreement. Mr. Linton has lived for over twenty years in 
America, and they still correspond on more than friendly terms. 

Mr. W. E. Adams, who assisted Linton to print his ‘ English 
Republic’ in 1854-55, when the two worked together at Brant- 
wood, now famous for the production of all Ruskin’s works, has 
since visited America, and in his interesting volume, ‘Our 
American Cousins,’ we find the following :— 


“*T found my old friend Linton not only vigorous in person but youthful 
in spirit. The man whom I saw at New Haven was in almost all respects 
the same man whom I knew in 1854, when on the banks of Coniston 
Water we dreamed together of an English Republic. Mr. Linton had 
relinquished none of his ideas, forgotten none of his projects, lost none of 
his enthusiasm. As abundant as ever was his faith in the future of 
humanity.’ The poet-engrayer was, during Mr. Adams’s visit, engaged 
upon his remarkable work, ‘The Masters of Wood Engraving,’ three 
copies of which he set up, printed, and completed, as ‘copy’ for the 
English printers, a piece of artistic fastidiousness that is, I imagine, 
unequalled in the history of authorship and printing.” 


For many years now Mrs. Lynn Linton has lived in a charming 
flat in Queen Anne’s Mansions overlooking St. James’s Park. 
The drawing-room is full of curios of all kinds ;—amongst which 
is an entire miniature replica of the Elgin marbles. The pictures, 
china, etc., all tell their tales. Two beautifully worked screens at 
once arrest the attention; and these artistic designs, finely em- 
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broidered in silks, are the work of the hostess herself. She has 
always been a great needlewoman, and even now generally sews 
when she is alone in the evenings. A bundle of table-napkins 
was lying on the sofa, and I ventured to ask what they were. 

“Only table-napkins. I am darning them as a little help 
towards keeping the Mansion’s linen in order.” 

Fancy an authoress of seventy-two darning table-napkins, 
which are not even her own, for the good housewife’s respect for 
property in general and linen in particular! It is hardly the 
idea the world has of an authoress. Yet writers are perhaps more 
human, and often more domesticated than other people. 

She is not only an excellent needlewoman, but that she has a 
keen love of pretty things her rooms show, with their handsome 
cushions, charming table-covers and door-hangings; and, more 
than that, she is not above the frivolities of a smart bonnet or a 
pretty lace cap! Mrs. Linton is always well and suitably dressed 
for her age; and her things reward the care with which they have 
been put on, and have none of that awful effect of having been 
rolled into somehow by the wearer, after having been procured in 
unmatchable bits anywhere, put together anyhow. She is just a 
nicely-dressed, comfortable-looking lady, with a pleasant smile 
and a kindly word for everyone, and that rare gift of sympathy 
which makes one feel at once that she is a friend worthy of the 
name, and true as steel. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s own sanctum is a very cheery room, with 
three large windows towards the south, looking over the chimney- 
pots and far away out of the grey mist of smoky London, on to 
the Surrey hills. The sun pours in on her as she writes at her 
large table, placed sideways in the room, so that while her back 
is to the fire, her face is to the sun. She suffers much from cold, 
and during the winter is often a complete prisoner from bronchitis ; 
but she never complains, and lives her shut-up winter life quite 
alone, except for her Saturday afternoon visitors, who are always 
welcome, and number most interesting personalities of both sexes. 

Charles Dickens was among her friends. Indeed it was she, as 
executrix, who sold him “Gad’s Hill,” which belonged to her 
father at the time of his death (1855). 

“T always work in the mornings. From four to five hours a 
day contents me as a rule: formerly I often wrote eight and even 
ten and eleven; but that is no longer necessary, and I could not 
now endure such a strain. But even last year, 93, I wrote my 
novel ‘ The One Too Many,’ at high pressure—sitting at my desk 
from nine A.M. to five p.m., with the interval for luncheon. I 
never write in the evening, not even a note, if I can avoid it.” 
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This said book, ‘The One Too Many,’ is penned with great 
vigour and abounds in smart lines—not dragged in merely 
because they are smart, but carefully written into the story by a 
master-hand. Whether Mrs. Lynn Linton has quite accomplished 
her object we rather doubt, all our sympathies being with the 
clear-headed, kind-hearted, if somewhat fast Effie, instead of the 
characterless heroine, Moira West, with the soft tongue and 
tearful eyes. But was it her object to uphold the dove and 
decry the hawk ?—or is the volume simply a study of character 
without ulterior meaning? She herself says it is; and she 
ought to know her own intention best. Anyway it is a splendidly- 
written book and full of strange force and unfaltering interest—a 
book in itself to make its mark even before one knows that the 
hand which penned it has reached threescore years and ten. 
Few women, aye, and few men at that age have such power 
still left them. Even now, after fifty years of penmanship and 
hard work, Mrs. Linton’s mind retains all the sharpness of a 
clever woman in the prime of life tempered by experience. 

“T am well,” she said; “contented and happy—and I hope to 
die in harness and never to become invalided.” 

Several of Mrs. Linton’s books deal with theology, and difficult 
problems are discussed with clear insight into both sides of the 
question; as in the case of ‘ Under which Lord?’ But then we 
must remember the author was brought up in a country parsonage 
and lived for the first twenty-two years of her life among clerical 
surroundings. This gave her the narrower and more orthodox 
reading of the Bible, and contact with the world and study have 
enabled her to gain the other. 

In her novels, however, she has touched on many subjects, as 
the following will show. ‘The Atonement of Leam Dundas,’ ‘ The 
True History of Joshua Davidson,’ ‘The Girl of the Period’ (a 
collection of essays from the Satwrday Review), ‘The Auto- 
biography of Christopher Kirkland,’ ‘The World Well Lost,’ and 
a host of others. 

It is, however, more as an essayist that she has made her name ; 
for in that capacity she stands far ahead of any other member of 
her sex. No woman holds the position she does as a magazine 
writer. Her language is so powerful and her opinions are so 
clear, they lend themselves to that particular class of work; and 
as an essayist she is consequently continually before the public. 

Bookcases well stored with works of reference and presentation 
copies from well-known authors almost cover the walls of her 
sanctum ; and a very tall revolving bookcase containing volumes 
for immediate reference stands near the writing-table. Somehow 
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the room more resembles a man’s than a woman’s, and its 
masculine severity is strictly in keeping with her authorship, for 
this is Mrs. Linton’s writing-room, her workroom not her sitting- 
room, so that all the little knick-knacks of the drawing-room 
and the softer and more feminine side of her character are missing. 

Lying on a table in this sitting-room was a large bundle of 
MSS., upon which I naturally remarked to my hostess, “ What a 
Jot of work you have there on hand; surely that means two or 
three new books!” 

“Not one is my own. Bundles of MSS. like these have 
haunted my later life. I receive large packets from men and 
women I have never seen and know nothing whatever about. One 
asks for my advice; another if I can find a publisher; a third 
inquires if the material is worth spinning out into a three 
volume novel; a fourth lives abroad and places the MS. in my 
hands to do with it exactly as I think fit, etc.” 

“ How fearful! But what do you do with them all?” 

“One I once returned unread, for the writing was so bad I 
could not decipher it. But only once; the rest I have always 
conscientiously read through, and corrected page by page if I 
have thought there was anything to be made of them. But to 
many of my unknown correspondents I have had to reply sadly 
that the work had not sufficient merit for publication, and as 
gently as I could suggest their leaving literature alone and 
trying something else.” 

“You are very good to bother yourself with them.” 

“No, not good exactly ; but I feel very strongly the duty of the 
old to the young, and how the established must help the striving. 
And I am so sorry for the people, and know how a little help or 
advice given at the right moment may make or mar a career, 
and how kindly words of discouragement given also at the right 
moment may save many a bitter tear of disappointment in the 
future.” 

This kindly, sympathetic woman is the Mrs. Lynn Linton whose 
magazine essays are full of fire—critical, analytical, clear-sighted 
as a man’s, and written as unflinchingly. Who would dream after 
reading one of her splendidly forcible arguments, written in her 
own trenchant style, that the real author was one of the most 
domesticated, home-loving women possible—full of kindness and 
sympathy, and keenly interested in the welfare of all around her? 
How little a book reveals the true author! How often the pen 
disguises the real person, as words disguise the inmost thoughts! 





Eighteen Centuries Ago. 


A cmt with intent eyes, from which the tears were not far distant, 
leaned over the low garden wall of a Roman villa, watching the 
scene beneath her. Undulating downs, in some part cleared for 
pasture or the plough, elsewhere thickly wooded, bounded her 
view on every side. To the right, dominated by the stately villa 
of Cneus Julius Agricola, within whose precincts she stood, lay 
a small Romano-British town, whose inhabitants, though the hour 
was early and the sun but a little way arisen in the heavens, were 
fully astir. In the shallow valley they mingled with a band of 
departing Roman soldiery, some of them retaining the character- 
istic British dress almost unmodified, whilst others had assumed 
the garb of their conquerors, not a few even wearing the toga. A 
white Roman road ascending the eminence that faced the villa 
seemed to point straight to the rising sun; where it was lost to 
sight in the dark forest that crested the hill’s brow the gleaming 
of armour and the light flashed by spear-points and by standards 
of gilded bronze showed that a body of Roman cavalry were form- 
ing themselves for the march. From time to time a division of 
men would mount their horses to the imperative notes of the 
trumpet, would fall into order in the valley, and then amid the 
cheery voices of British friends and the waved hands of women, 
would ride up the incline to find their places in the main body. 
It was a day of shineand shadow. Across the brightness of the 
sky drifted piled masses of black and white cloud ; sometimes the 
sun shone out with almost dazzling brightness, and sometimes 
the sky was quite overcast whilst a sharp and sudden rainstorm 
pelted down, blurring the distant woods, dimming the brightness 
of the polished helmets, and rattling noisily on the tiled roof of 
the villa of Agricola. To Mona, standing in the half-sheltered 
garden, her own feelings and the scene about her seemed to blend 
together and mingle as they might in a dream; the glittering 
drops that clung to or fell from the corners of the villa were like 
the tears that had almost risen in her eyes, and her hopes were in 
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some dreamy fashion woven in with the fitful brightness of the 
sunshine and the peals of vivid trumpet music. At last the troops 
were massed on the hill-top ready for the march, and two officers 
alone sat in the saddle at the foot of the acclivity awaiting their 
general, whose horse ready caparisoned stood with them. 

Mona could see that the bridle was held by a familiar figure—a 
pliant-limbed British boy, who carried a boar-spear in his hand 
and was gazing with obvious anxiety in the direction of the town. 
Presently Agricola, surrounded by reverend and dignified person- 
ages, made his appearance and mounted his horse. The two officers 
began to ride up the slope. The general, half turning his charger, 
looked steadily back at the villa. Mona could see his ornate 
breast-plate rise as he sighed; he nodded his old head sadly two 
or three times as he gazed at what had been his home for so long, 
then he resolutely turned his back to it and struck his horse 
smartly with the slack of the bridle. 

The restrained and rarely expressed grief of the old is at times 
very affecting to the young. As the general rode off, Mona broke 
into a passion of weeping, and, half-blinded by her tears, felt her 
way through a colonnade into a small triclinium and threw her- 
self down upon one of the couches. 

“He has been a friend, a good friend to us,” she sobbed, 
“though he is a Roman, and though Caradoc says we ought to 
hate them all. He goes from us with a heavy heart, they say he 
is in disgrace with the Emperor.” She shuddered; the character 
of Domitian, his childish triumph after a campaign without a foe 
seen or a blow struck, wherein slaves with dyed hair represented 
the captives, his growing envy of the real successes of Agricola 
were known even in Britain. Mona had heard the soldiers 
describe his unnatural love of solitude and gloom, and how, after 
brooding on his jealousies alone, he would issue forth, his flesh 
all horribly blanched, like a plant which has grown in the dark, 
save where on his cheek-bone there burnt an unhealthy red por- 
tending bloodshed. 

Her shuddering meditations were cut short by a blare of 
trumpet music, followed by the shouts of the soldiers as their 
general joined them, and then the lively sound of a march told 
her that the squadron was in motion. 

She sat up, listening intently; presently her lips were shaped 
into a smile, her eyelids drooped, and she murmured, “ This officer, 
who stays at the villa to-day, Lucius Aimilius, is another sort of 
man. I don’t think I hate him asI should. I hope he will like 
his breakfast.” 

A light meal of dried fish, eggs, lettuces, and cakes was set 
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out on a small table; these she began to arrange with fastidious 
care, strewing the table itself daintily with flowers. The youth 
who had held the bridle of Agricola’s horse appeared in the 
colonnade looking after the departing troops whose martial music 
was now dying away in the distance. 

“The standards have disappeared over the hill, and we have 
seen the last of Agricola!” he exclaimed, and added with a gravity 
that sat queerly on his boyish face, “I hope they will send us 
no worse governor from that Rome of theirs; ” and then to the girl, 
“What are you doing, Mona?” 

“Setting out breakfast for the noble Lucius,” answered she 
without looking up. 

“Do you take so much trouble for a Roman stranger?” 

“T am sorry,” continued Mona, “that there are no oysters for 
him; he said last night to Agricola that, if it were not for the 
excellence of their oysters, the Britons would not have a single 
merit.” 

“ And you are interested in a man who slanders your country 
so?” 

Mona looked up with a provoking smile on her face. 

“Oh!” she said, “but he is improving. When he had said 
that he looked at me, and added that there were as pretty girls 
here as elsewhere.” 

Caradoc turned away and stamped his foot on the mosaic pave- 
ment. ‘“ The insolent Italian dog!” cried he. 

“Do you think I am pretty, Caradoc?” 

He turned towards her, his eyes shining: “ You know I do, dear, 
and I want to tell youn——” 


“But,” she interrupted, “am I as pretty as these fine Roman 
ladies that Lucius speaks of ?” 

Suppressing a movement of impatience, he said gravely, “Try, 
dear, and forget the Romans for a little while. I have something 
to tell you, Mona, something to ask you, if you will listen to me. 
It was in a vain but daring attempt against these invaders of 
our country that your father and mine, each as brave as Galgacus, 
though even more unfortunate than he, fell long ago fighting in 
the same chari~’. Our homes were burnt, and you and I, a boy 
and a tiny girl, were led away as captives: slaves to the Roman. 
It was a weary journey that we were taken, and, you do not 


remember it, often when you were footsore I carried you mile 
after mile in my arms.” 


“T remember,” said the girl softly. 


“Ever since then we have dwelt under the same roof, and we 
have been good friends, have we not?” 
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* Yes, Caradoc.” 

** Agricola, for a Roman, has been a kind master. I have 
thought that perhaps on leaving Britain he would set us free, and 
that then, Mona, we might——” 

The girl started from her softening mood, exclaiming— 

“Did he? Has he freed us?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Caradoc moodily ; “ I followed him 
to the last moment, I held his bridle as he mounted his horse, 
longing for a word to decide our fate. Not one! His lord the 
Emperor has frowned perhaps, and his thoughts were full of that. 
What was it to him that we were filled with doubt and expecta- 
tion! We are part of his property, that is all. Perhaps we are 
not worth the expense of moving, and remain, like his villa, to be 
of service to the next tyrant that Rome sends to Britain. 
Perhaps we follow him with the rest of his heavy baggage, or, 
maybe, he has sold us as slaves and playthings to this light- 
tongued Lucius.” 

“ Then—it may rest with Lucius ?” 

“ We shall hear our fate from him. But, be it what it may, I 
love you, Mona,” said the boy passionately. “I have loved you 
since you were the little child I carried in my arms ; tell me, dear, 
you love as I do, and fate cannot entirely destroy us.” 

Boy-like he did not see how unpropitious was the moment he 
had chosen, and stood waiting an answer. 

“Oh, Caradoc!” she murmured, “ this is so sudden. I cannot 
answer you. Besides, there are other things to think of. Lucius 
seems good-natured. I think we might, with a little coaxing, you 
know, beg our freedom from him.” 

“Our freedom from him!” said the boy excitedly. ‘No! 
Agricola, though our enemy, is a noble old man. We have served 
him faithfully, and, should he have freed us, that were well. But 
liberty from the hands of Lucius, never! The slave is free whilst 
he may stab his tyrant and pay the forfeit with his life; the freed 
man is twice enslaved.” 

“That’s all very fine, Caradoc, but I shall ask him.” 

“ And will you not answer my question? Give me at least a 
little hope, Mona.” 

Mona did not reply; her eye had caught some little cubes of 
jade-coloured stone that lay on the pavement in a corner of the 
room. She ran and picked them up and brought them to Caradoc, 
exclaiming— 

“What are these? Lucius must have left them. See, there 
are numbers on them ! 

“They are dice,” said he. 
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“ What does that mean? what are they for? ” 

“Tt isa game. They throw them like this, yousee.” He threw 
the dice on to one of the couches as he spoke. 

“Then they count the spots, and he who makes the highest 
throw wins.” 

“ How nice, Caradoc! What does he win?” 

“Perhaps slaves like us,” said the boy bitterly, “or horses, or 
money.” 

“ How interesting! I wish we could play.” 

“We can, dear, if you like.” 

“But we,” said Mona, with a little pathetic gesture, “have no 
horses or money, nothing to play for.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” he answered, smiling ; “ throw the dice.” 
They fell from the girl’s hand on to the couch, and he exclaimed, 
“Now we are playing for kisses, and you have thrown one, four, 
three ; that’s eight. Now it is my turn, and I have thrown two, 
one, four; that is seven; you have won, lucky girl! And I must 
pay you.” 

She half eluded his embrace, murmuring, “ Don’t be foolish,” 
and then, “Could I throwa higher number? Yes, why there’s 
ten!” 

“ And I higher still, twelve; now you must kiss me.” 

She turned away scornfully. “I don’t care to playa stupid 
game when the end is the same whether you win or lose.” 

“ But—won’t you pay your debts?” 

“No. I want to ask Lucius what he is going to do with us. 
Where is he?” 

“He was in the bathroom a little while ago. These dirty 
Romans have to be always washing themselves,” said Caradoc, who 
thought a plunge in a running brook the only manly form of 
ablution. 

“Why are you always abusing the Romans ?” said the girl, turn- 
ing on him suddenly. The sky outside was overcast with clouds, 
and the room in which they stood facing one another was gradually 
darkening. “I think,” she went on, “that they are very kind, 
and very brave, and very amusing to talk to.” 

“What more so,” he pleaded, “ than an old friend who has loved 
you since we were boy and girl together?” 

She looked at him maliciously for a minute, as the heavy rain 
began to patter in the garden, then said— 

“Since you ask me—much more so.” 

“Qh, Mona! does my love count as nothing by the careless 
admiration of an insolent Italian, who laughs to himself as he 
makes a fool of you with his ridiculous compliments ? ” 
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“You are insulting me. Who said that I cared for him?” 

“Tell me that you love me, and " 

“Love you! I hate you; I won’t stay here with you a moment 
longer.” 

As she moved angrily to the door he said hoarsely— 

“Tf, in a day’s time, we are parted for ever, you will remember 
poor Caradoc and the kiss he gave you.” 

“T won't keep it;” and seizing him by the wrist and one 
shoulder, she stood on tip-toe to kiss him on the cheek, then flung 
him from her, exclaiming, “ Take your kiss back again,” and swiftly 
left the room. 

Caradoc stood, planted there where she left him, for the good 
youth was not versed in the ways of women, and he did not at all 
know what to make of her. He was roused from his reverie by a 
voice which exclaimed in the colonnade— 

“Raining again! Jupiter Pluvius, what a country this is!” 

“T suppose that you would like to live in a dust-heap,” 
muttered Caradoc to Lucius Aimilius who entered the room. 

The Roman looked at him, smiled, and then murmured to him- 
self, “A barbarian boy is wittier than I am; such a thickness of 
apprehension has overcome me in this muddy island.” 

Lithe and strongly built, through of moderate height, Lucius in 
his cuirass of gilded leather plated with brass was an imposing 
personality. Caradoc followed his suave movements with an 
involuntary homage, as he stretched himself on one of the couches 
like a lazy tiger, and began to trifle daintily with the dishes before 
him. 

“Another such revel as yesterday’s,” mused Lucius, ‘ would 
make a Boeotian of me, a mere Briton. Over our supper last 
night Agricola breaks it gently to me that supplies from Rome 
have miscarried, and he has no wine. He himself drinks a sort 
of turbid fluid concocted by the natives. Tasting this, and find- 
ing it horrible, I suggest the dice, to wile away a dull evening. 
We play, and the good Agricola begins by winning. To lose is 
dry work, and I again attack the——” He raised his voice: 
“ How do you name this strange drink of yours ?” 

“ Beer,” said Caradoc stolidly. 

“True,” continued Lucius; “well, I find that beer, though 
nauseous, has qualities—distinct qualities. I drank beer last 
night—I even believe I drank much beer. One of the qualities of 
this barbarous fluid is that it produces a most Lethe-like forgetful- 
ness. How we finished the night I could hardly tell, but I slept 
after it all like Endymion, and this morning, when I woke, I 
could scarce recall where I was, until ”—here he pushed the dishes 
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from him and rose yawning—“ I heard it raining, and remembered 
that I was in Britain.” 

“Does the food displease you, sir?” asked Caradoc. 

“No, my boy,” said Lucius, turning to him, “but I have no 
appetite. I am thirsty though, and you have no wine. The 
pretty girl I saw last night might mingle me some milk and 
honey ; or, stay, does that jug contain water ? ” 

“‘ No, sir, beer.” 

Lucius made a grimace, and then exclaimed—‘ No man can 
control his destiny. Hand me the jug.” 

He drank, at first doubtfully and then with some satisfaction ; 
as he returned the jug he murmured pensively, “ Beer is not a 
very bad drink when you are thirsty.” 

“Beer is a very good drink, whether you are thirsty or not,” 
returned the patriotic young Briton aggressively. 

Lucius acquiesced: “ You are not altogether mistaken, good 
barbarian. With the draught, recollection returns to me of last 
night’s events. I remember it all now. With an indecorum 
born of this unhallowed jug, I incited the venerable Agricola to 
play for very high stakes, and rooked him of thirty sestertia. 
My worthy host, being at the wrong end of an expensive journey, 
was somewhat inconvenienced by this move of mine. With a 
reckless generosity, also the product of this baleful jug, I offered 
to forgive him the debt. The old man was up in arms at this. 
Every penny of the money should be paid me when he got his 
legions safely home; meanwhile I should have a pledge of equal 
value. He had two slaves; I should take the one I preferred to 
Rome with me ; and there, as it pleased me, keep him or exchange 
him for thirty sestertia. I suppose you are one of the two?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And the pretty girl I saw last night—is she the other ?” 

“T believe so,” muttered Caradoc hoarsely. 

“Indeed! Then one of you goes to Rome with me. If she 
were once there I should prefer the girl, but you would be much 
less trouble to me on the journey. Should you like to see Rome, 
boy?” 

“No,” said Caradoc very decidedly. 

Lucius looked at him curiously. “You are a very positive 
young barbarian,” he said; “may I ask what do you know of 
Rome?” 

“ That it is all full of Romans.” 

“Aye, but it’s full of sunshine too, and gold, and games, and 
pretty girls; and a clever youth has his chance of a share of all 
these. If you lack the company of barbarians you will find them 
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there of all kinds, from the Judean to the Moor, with perhaps a 
sprinkling from your own rainy island. And they thrive there; 
many a barbarian has won for himself a good position who started 
no higher than you would as the slave of Lucius Mmilius. How 
Say you?” 

“T am a Briton,” said Caradoc doggedly. “I do not care to 
see Rome, unless I came thither with my sword in my hand.” 

Lucius could not contain his amusement. ‘ By Hercules!” 
he exclaimed, bantering the boy, “that would strike terror into 
the heart of Cesar on his throne. But, in earnest, a stout heart 
and a good sword bear nowhere a higher value than in Rome. A 
light-limbed barbarian is ever welcome in the arena. As a 
gladiator you might become the idol of the crowd—the pet of the 
fine ladies. You have the figure for the net and trident. Think 
of this, boy”— his eye kindled whilst he spoke, as though the 
scene he described were before him—‘‘a great plain of firm sand 
surrounded by a gallery of marble, in which sit twice as many 
people as your whole nation ; among them the Emperor Domitian 
himself.” 

Lucius laid his hand on his sword-hilt; the heavy blade was 
swept out of its scabbard and raised to his head in the salute; for 
a moment he stood still as a statue as if he were on guard in the 
presence of the Cesar. 

“T see it, I see it,” exclaimed Caradoc. 

Lucius sheathed his sword, and went on, his voice animated, 
and raised as though he were speaking on the field of battle. 

“You are lightly clad, you carry a sharp trident” (Caradoc 
snatched up his boar-spear) “and a large net, weighted with 
lead.” 

“ Yes, yes; and my opponent ?” 

“Ts heavily armed, with sword, helmet, breast-piece, and 
greaves.” 

“T see; I throw the net and entangle him.” 

Lucius smiled grimly. ‘ You do your best,” said he, with mean- 
ing ; “if you miss him you run for it; you are lighter than he ; 
when your net is again ready you turn and face him. It is his 
part to retreat now.” 

“ But not so fast but that the net is over him!” 

“ He falls with a clash upon the sand.” 

“ And the trident pierces his false Roman heart!” Screaming 
these words the boy leaped, spear in hand, upon the soldier ; his 
blood was moving madly with the imagined conflict, and though 
he had no definite purpose of attack, he thirsted at least to startle 
the Roman out of his indomitable composure. 
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But Lucius was not startled; his hand found the accustomed 
sword-hilt, the heavy blade flashed, and severed the spear-shaft 
close below the head, which flew across the room, dinting the 
frescoed wall. 

Caradoc staggered back a few paces, holding up the fragment 
of his weapon to guard the blow that he expected. 

But none came ; Lucius dropped his sword composedly into the 
scabbard, and, walking up to the young Briton, struck him a 
friendly blow on the shoulder. 

“You are a brave boy,” said he with great good-humour, “ and 
will live to thank me for taking you to Rome. Now go and see 
that my horse is fed.” 

Caradoc obediently withdrew, and Lucius muttered to himself, 
“T will hear if the girl has anything to say to the matter. 
Here!” he called—* Pardalisca—Cypassis, or whatever your name 
is—hither, girl.” 

Mona heard his voice, and entered the room timidly. Lucius 
looked with some interest at the pretty depressed head with its 
masses of golden red hair. 

“T have some news to tell you that concerns your future,” he 
said. ‘“ Are you not in a flurry to hear it?” 

“No, I don’t in the least care what becomes of me.” 

“Indeed !” 

“T am a wicked, cruel, ungrateful girl,” she broke out, “and 
I don’t care—yes, I do; I hope something very bad will happen 
to me soon.” 

She sat down on the couch, and, sobbing, covered her face with 
her hands. Lucius watched her attentively. 

“* Homo sum,” he murmured, “ nihil feminini” (he smiled at 
his paraphrase on Terence) “‘a mealienum puto.’ A rather silly 
little girl in a most unreasonable mood, and yet she interests me 
because she is pretty. Of such tender fibre are the masters of 
the world composed !” 

He moved towards Mona and addressed her— 

“Pretty maiden, I understand that, in such distress as yours, 
you cannot be interested in such a trifle as where you may be 
going. Yet I must say, if you were to appear in Rome, I know a 
dozen fine ladies there who would split with envy of such a head of 
hair as you have—just the colour in fashion now, and what a 
quantity !” 

He sat down by her, and Mona abated her sobs to listen as he 
went on: “To be sure, my dear little friend, with whom I have 
the deepest sympathy, they would say you had no notion how to 
dress it.” 
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The girl looked up suddenly, and asked, “How do they do 
theirs ?” 

Lucius picked up some of her tawny plaits and began arranging 
them on her head. 

* Well,” he said, “in a sort of. I can recollect it plainly 
enough, and it’s very pretty—and would become you particularly ; 
but I can’t describe it.” 

“ Are you going to take me to Rome, noble Lucius?” 

“ Ah! you are a little interested. Perhaps I am.” 

“Do you really think I should be admired, sir?” 

“Have the Romans eyes in their heads or no?” said he. “ You 
would be the rage. From Domitian himself down to the crazy 
poets with their odes, every one would be admiring you.” 

“T wonder,” mused the girl, “how Caradoc would like 
that!” 

“Would that affect you much? Britain and Rome are rather 
far apart.” 

“T should stay here if Caradoc did not go.” 

“No,” said Lucius, “if you stay here, he goes to Rome.” 

“Why?” 

“Either you, or else our excellent Caradoc, represents to me 
the sum of thirty sestertia, and I am an unfortunately extravagant 
person, not able to leave pecuniary considerations out of sight. 
To gratify your wishes would be dearer to me in many respects 
than coined gold, but alas! in some prosaic details it would not 
be quite the same thing.” 

“Then you mean to separate us?” 

“What else? I yield you all the grace I can when I allow you 
to choose which of you it is that comes with me to Rome. Make 
up your mind briefly, pretty one, for time presses.” 

Oh why, why, thought Mona, did I never find out that I loved 
Caradoc until now, when we must part for ever ! 

She rose and followed the Roman officer, who had moved a few 
paces from her and was reknotting the scarf to which his sword 
was slung. 

“Sir,” she said, “take Caradoc with you. If at Rome he is 
happy, admired, successful, remind him sometimes that there is 
in lonely far-away Britain a poor broken-hearted maiden, devoted 
for his dear sake to a loveless life. Never will she listen to the 
speech of man, save the mystic sayings of the holy Druids. 
When, at the forest rites, she holds in her trembling fingers the 
golden knife, and cuts the twining mistletoe from the sacred tree— 
when, after watching through the night in the circle of giant 
stones, she sees the midsummer sun rise above the plain, she will 
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only ask of the unseen powers that guide this world for his 
happiness, for his prosperity.” 

Having ended her plea she left the room weeping. Lucius 
stood looking after in a thoughtful mood that was very unusual 
with him. “Such constancy,” he mused, “would be a greater 
rarity at Rome than her tawny tresses—but infinitely less 
fashionable.” He roused himself as Caradoc entered through 
the colonnade with the exclamation— 

“ News, noble Lucius!” 

“Well, what are they ?” 

“ Agricola has met the deputy from Rome, who takes his place 
here until a new governor is sent out. He begs you to follow him 
with all convenient speed.” 

“ Aye,” said Lucius, his alert eye kindling; “is the business 
so hasty? Well, boy, have you made up your mind for Rome?” 

“No, sir,” answered Caradoc very sadly. “Take Mona with 
you. Some day, perchance, in Rome, a mighty commander like 
yourself will tell her how Caradoc, making a brave but hopeless 
struggle for the liberties of his country, fell pierced to the heart 
with a Roman spear. Take her, sir, my duty lies in Britain.” 

“ This is a strange business,” said the Roman, “ for she says the 
other thing. You are to go to Rome, and she is to remain here 
heart-broken.” 

Caradoc started with a hoarse, choking cry. 

“Mona heart-broken for my sake!” he exclaimed. “ Kind sir, 
noble Lucius, for pity’s sake tell me more!” 

“Let me remind you, my very excellent young barbarian,” 
replied Lucius, “that, when Cesar’s business presses, we who 
serve him have no leisure for other people’s love-affairs. I go to 
prepare for my departure. Call the girl, and settle the matter with 
her. When I return one or other of you must be ready for the 
journey.” So saying he left the room. 

Caradoc stood for a while wrapped in perplexity. He roused 
himself and was about to seek for Mona when she entered the 
room, very pale, and carrying in her hand tablets of inlaid wood 
tied together with a purple riband. 

“Where is Lucius Aumilius?” she said eagerly. 

“He is preparing for his journey.” 

“A soldier, who has something of value to deliver into his own 
hand, charged me to give him this letter.” 

“Set the tablets down, dear, Lucius will be here only too soon,” 
said Caradoc sadly; and then, “ Mona, Mona, is it true that you 
love me ?” 


“Yes, indeed, dear Caradoc, and I know it only when there is 
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scarce time to tell you so, Listen, dear; a girl makes others 
suffer when she does not know she loves; it is right that when 
she has gained that knowledge she should suffer herself. I shall 
never marry, Caradoc: you perhaps will—in Rome. Some time, 
may be, if you have a little daughter to nestle at your knee, you 
will give her the pet name of Mona; you will tell her that, in 
far-away Britain, you have left behind you—a friend.” 

“Never, never, dearest,” said Caradoc stoutly. ‘“ Nothing but 
force should take me from Britain. It is enough for me that I 
serve her, that you have told me that you love me; that you 
will not altogether forget me even in remote Rome.” 

The sun was shining brightly now, and they could hear the 
trampling of horses and the sonorous voice of the Roman officer 
as he gave the word of command—“ Vanguard in the saddle.” 
There was a clash of armour as the men mounted. “ Ride on at 
a half pace; the escort waits.” 

Caradoc and Mona flung themselves into one another’s arms and 
clung together like creatures expecting annihilation. 

Lucius Aimilius strode into the room; the heavy-crested helmet 
gave him a grim and warlike look. 

* Well, friends,” ne said, “ which is it ?” 

“She goes with you, sir,” said Caradoc, in a choking voice. 

“Ah!” 

“No, no, sir. Take him,” said Mona. 

“ This will not do,” said the Roman. “I give you one minute 
to untie this knot; after that I cut it.” 

He walked across the room, his eye fell on the dice, and he took 
them up. 

“Ha!” he said. “Ifthe cast is under nine, I take the boy; 
above nine, the girl.” 

The dice rattled down on the table. 

“ What is the number, sir?” they exclaimed together. Lucius 
covered the dice with his hand as he said, smiling— 

“The minute is not up yet.” 

As they clung together, beseeching, protesting, he perceived the 
tablets, and, opening them, gave the closest attention to their 
contents. The letter ran as follows: 


“AGRICOLA TO LUCIUS ZXMILIUS 
HASTY GREETING. I AM TO 
ENTER ROME AT NIGHT LEST 
THE PEOPLE APPLAUD ME. THE 
DEPUTY HAS FURNISHED THE 
THIRTY SESTERTIA THAT I SEND 
YOU. GIVE BOTH THE SLAVES 
THEIR LIBERTY. FAREWELL.” 
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He closed the tablets, and glanced at the pair of lovers. 

“He will not be persuaded,” said Mona. “What do the dice 
say?” 

“T can’t make her hear reason,” said Caradoc. ‘ Noble Lucius, 
you must decide for us.” 

“The dice say nine, which means both or neither,” said he, 
smiling. “This is the decision. Agricola gives you your 
freedom, and I add a wedding-gift of thirty sestertia.” 

The impatient summons of a trumpet rang through the air, 
and outside a steed neighed loudly. 

“ Farewell, friends,” said Lucius Amilius. 


H, Artruur KEennepy. 





Che Last Days of Edmund Fates. 


“You will find some interesting literary people already staying in 
the house,” said the courteous manager of the Hétel Métropole at 
Cannes, as he escorted us to our rooms on arrival; “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Yates are here.” 

It was the 25th of January, and a perfect “ Riviera” day. Our 
journey from Marseilles to Cannes had been one continuous feast 
of sunshine, soft air, and flowers; and now, as we stood at our 
open windows, the sun, sinking behind the lovely Esterel moun- 
tains, turned the clear blue of the Mediterranean to a sudden 
blaze of gold and crimson, beautiful and almost startling in its 
luminous effect. The glamour lasted but a moment, the sun sank, 
darkness came on rapidly, and, rousing ourselves from our first 
entranced contemplation of the scene before us, we made haste to 
dress and went down to dinner. 

The dining-room of the Métropole looked very brilliant that 
evening. Nearly all the little tables were occupied, but one was 
presently found for our party of three somewhat towards the 
centre of the room and directly in a line with that where sat 
Edmund Yates and his wife. The singular and stately beauty of 
Mrs. Yates struck me then, and will always remain on my mind as 
one of the most perfect types of loveliness in woman. Her 
queenly figure and graceful movements, her refined face and full 
dark sparkling eyes, the smooth brow crowned with soft, snow-white 
hair, and the fascinating sweetness of her smile and expression, 
made up in their unison a rare charm of personality that was 
irresistible. She reminded me of the pictures of Marie Antoinette, 
to whom she has often been compared, only her beauty is, to my 
thinking, of a more delicate and spirituelle kind than is found in 
the portraits of the hapless French Queen. All through dinner I 
scarcely saw the famous “ Atlas,” my stray glances towards his 
table being chiefly attracted by the loveliness of his wife. After- 
wards, a company of Italian musicians and singers began to 
perform in the great hall known as the “lounge,” and I was 
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sitting there apart, listening to the music, when my step-brother, 
Eric Mackay, came up, bringing Edmund Yates (whom he had 
known previously) with him, and introduced us to each other. 
Whereupon the notable “ Atlas,” whom I had long regarded with 
a vague distrust (as authors will frequently regard the editors of 
powerful journals in which their books get “ reviewed”), sat down 
beside me, and began to talk in such a cheery, kindly, genial way, 
that after twenty minutes of easy converse I felt as if I had 
known him all my life. He was then feeling very well, he told 
me, and he assured me I should enjoy my stay at the Métropole. 

“There are no very startling events here,” he said. “It would 
not be worth while to placard the news! But the life is very 
pleasant. The scenery is exquisite, and there are plenty of walks 
and drives. If you are at all overworked, this is just the place 
for you. I was at death’s door when I came here, and I am 
almost well now.” 

Then he looked at me inquisitively, interrogatively, rose and 
knocked the ash of his cigar off into a little ash-tray near at hand, 
came back and sat down again, still looking at me with a half- 
humorous and kindly smile. 

“You are not the least like what I fancied you might be,” he 
observed. “ You don’t look a bit literary—how is that?” Here 
his eyes began to twinkle with fun. ‘“ You’ve taken us all in! 
We expected a massive, strong-minded female, with her hair 
divided flat on each side, and a cameo in the middle of her 
forehead!” This was enough, the ice was broken, and we both 
laughed long and heartily. He seemed delighted with the 
picture he had evoked for himself, and repeated, “ Yes, a cameo ! 
You know what I mean—a cameo on a band of velvet. It used to 
be worn like a signboard on the brow; a sort of ‘inquire 
within’ for intellectual qualities. Well, I'm glad you're not that 
sort of person. I’m afraid I should never get on with a real 
‘ blue-stocking.’” 

“Do you think you'll get on with me?” I asked playfully. 

“Tm sure I shall!” he replied with hearty emphasis. Then 
rising, he shook hands and said good-night, leaving me with a 
delightful impression of his kindness and cheery bonhomie. 

From that day Mr. and Mrs. Yates and ourselves were con- 
stantly together at Cannes. Every evening in the “lounge” we 
kept a corner for our own particular causeric. Mrs. Yates, fondly 
called “The Duchess” by her intimates, was always enthroned in 
a large easy-chair in the centre of the group, the Queen of us all, 
the only real “beauty” of the Métropole that season. A favoured 
few joined us now and then, among them Sir Henry Thompson, 
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Mr. Yates’s old friend, who saved his life by preventing a needless 
operation some years since. The “ outsiders” in the “lounge” 
often glanced enviously at our merry little party, in which all the 
fun was started and kept going by Edmund Yates himself. He 
was never without some droll anecdote to tell, never without a 
witty jest or bon-mot, never without a kind word for everyone, 
exhibiting a marvellously gentle patience even with certain 
elderly “ bores,” who would frequently button-hole him to listen 
to their stories. One of the most beautiful traits in his character, 
as I then had time to study it, was his reverential tenderness for 
his wife. His unselfish love for her, his pride in her beauty, 
were gracious and pleasant things to see. She was not in strong 
health herself, and this fact seemed to make him almost forget 
his own critical condition. 

In the course of a very few days a great and affectionate friend- 
ship sprang up between the once-dreaded “ Atlas” and myself. 
He took an almost whimsical delight in my “ un-literary ” appear- 
ance, and never tired of inventing fanciful pet-names for me, 
either humorous or kindly. He liked me to accompany him for 
a little in his morning stroll up and down the front terrace of the 
Métropole garden just before luncheon, and many a wonderfully 
interesting story did he then tell me of his chequered literary 
career. He was fond of dwelling on the time of his friendship with 
Charles Dickens, and spoke of that great genius with the deepest 
tenderness. He was not at all in tune with the morbid school of 
thought, and hated with a thoroughly wholesome hate all books 
that in their teaching seemed to set aside God as an “ unknown 
quantity.” 

“T seldom speak of religion,” he said to me one morning during 
our little walk together. “ But I have thought a good deal about 
it. And what I am now trying to do is to live back to the faith 
of my childhood.” 

He was at that time leading a particularly tranquil life, and 
looked fairly well. His eyes always had that peculiarly pathetic 
expression which comes when the human system has received 
some sudden and sharp shock, but otherwise; he seemed on the 
road to sure recovery. He lived on the simplest fare, served at 
regular hours, and retired to rest never later than half-past ten. 
I believe that if he had continued that regular method of existence 
in some quiet country nook in England, or watering-place in Ger- 
many, he would, with his splendid physique and indomitable cheer- 
fulness, have lived for some years still. One day when he was pacing 
up and down on the terrace under his sun-umbrella, I took a 
“s ap-shot ” photograph of him, with a little French camera I 
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had lately purchased. The result was not all that could be 
desired, but he was delighted with it, and we printed several 
copies for him. He admired the simplicity of my camera, and 
said he would get one like it for himself. “I shall pull the 
button,” he said, quoting the “ Kodak” advertisement, “and 
you'll do the rest!” Ultimately he did take one photograph, 
using my camera: it was a side-view of the Métropole, and did 
not turn out badly for a first attempt. We gave him the negative, 
and he packed it away carefully, saying he should have it 
“enlarged for the benefit of the public!” 

His favourite drive at Cannes was to Antibes, a wonderfully 
picturesque place, with its “Cap” running straight out like a 
white shaft into the Mediterranean. The town itself, built above 
the ruins of the Roman port Antipolis, is a quaint and curious 
place full of odd nooks and corners, and he used to call it “a 
little bit of Balzac.” One brilliant day we drove with him there, 
Mrs. Yates having caught a slight cold which rendered it 
imprudent for her to go out. Never shall I forget his absorbed 
look, when at his request the carriage was stopped at a particular 
point of view, and his gaze rested on the divine beauty of the 
scene before him,—the sapphire sea, the distant pearly glimmer 
of Villefranche on one side, the purple lines of the Esterels on the 
other, the picturesque fort and clustering town of Antibes close 
by, and over all the beneficent sunshine of Provence, not grudging 
its glory as in England, but pouring itself out in lavish gold 
broadcast. We looked at it long and silently, and when Edmund 
Yates at last turned away, his eyes had in them a slight mist as 
of tears. He laid his hand on mine presently and forced a 
smile. 

“Now, my child, you know what to do!” he said playfully. 
“Write a book about Antibes and dedicate it to me!” 

I promised, and partly to please him took notes of the names 
of the various streets and squares of the little old-world town. 
He was highly interested in this performance, and ordered his 
coachman to drive slowly in order that he might point out to me 
what he considered the most noteworthy bits of architecture. 
Some of the names of the streets amused him, particularly the 
“Rue James Close,” and he was full of whimsical speculations as 
to who “ James Close” might be as we drove home to the hotel. 

The pleasant days at Cannes came too soon to an end; but I, 
looking back upon them now, am glad to think our dear friend 
passed his last winter on earth so tranquilly and happily. For there 
is no doubt he was happy; indeed, we were all happy. Mrs. 
Yates used to say to me, “I dread leaving Cannes! We have 
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been so well and comfortable here, and now that we are going to 
travel in Italy, from one place to the other, I cannot tell what 
may not happen!” She seemed particularly to dread going to 
Rome; and it is just possible that all the sight-seeing in the 
“ Eternal City ” may have have ill prepared her husband for the 
further excitement of his return to London. 

We left Cannes all together on the 12th of March, and put up 
for two nights at San Remo. None of us liked the place, and the 
best hotels were unsatisfactory after the home-comforts of the 
Métropole. So on the 14th we all started off again, this time 
for Genoa. Here we stayed at an hotel, situate in the 
principal thoroughfare, where the noise is simply appalling. 
Poor Edmund Yates had a most uncomfortable room, near a sort 
of hot-air apparatus; but though he did not sleep a wink all 
night, and was rendered feverish by the heat and noise, he was 
as cheerful as ever next day when we left Genoa, again all 
together, for Pisa, at which little time-forgotten city we arrived 
the same afternoon. Here we stayed at the Hotel Victoria, 
and were tolerably comfortable. We had a table to ourselves in 
the dining-room, and did not join in the rather dreary-looking 
table-V’héte, where only a few depressed tourists sat unsociably 
silent. 

During the two days we spent there “ Atlas” was in one of 
his most genial and lovable moods. He had a private sitting- 
room, where after dinner we sat with him while he smoked his 
cigar and told us many stories and anecdotes of the celebrated 
men and women he had met and known. Among living not- 
abilities, one of his favourite friends was evidently J. L. Toole. 
«“There’s no better fellow anywhere!” he said, with enthusiasm. 
‘‘He has the biggest heart and broadest mind of any man I 
know.” And the many little incidents he related concerning 
this popular actor were ample testimony to the truth of his 
assertion. He spoke at great length on all sorts of literary 
subjects, and told me that he edited Tzmprz Bar from 1863 to 
1868. He was just then particularly anxious to ensure that a 
poem which he greatly admired should be “placed” prominently 
in the World. It was a laudatory address to Swinburne on his 
birthday, by my step-brother Eric Mackay, and Mr. Yates took 
personal trouble about it, giving orders that it should be 
“leaded,” and set in the best part of the paper. It duly appeared 
as he wished on the 4th of April, Mr. Swinburne’s birthday being 
the 5th. 

The morning after our arrival at Pisa we all stood together in 
the great Duomo, under the magnificent bronze lamp, which by 
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its oscillation first suggested the pendulum to Galileo. Mrs. 
Yates was afraid to let her husband linger too long in the vast 
church, though the sunshine had warmed it like a fire, but I 
would not let him go till I had taken him up to that famous 
lantern, and with the hook of my parasol had set it swinging 
above him. He was greatly impressed by the slow grandeur of 
its rhythmic motion, and watched it, fascinated, for some minutes. 
It was still swinging solemnly to and fro when we all passed out of 
the cathedral. The next day but one we parted, with reluctance 
and regret on both sides, Mr. and Mrs. Yates for Rome, ourselves 
for Florence. While in Florence I received two letters from 
Mr. Yates, and one dated March 25 contains the following 
passage: “By certain places and ‘shows ’ I have been enormously 
impressed, but I do not know that on the whole my expectations 
of Rome have been fulfilled; but I am too old and too weak for 
thorough sight-seeing, and am happiest in the enjoyment of 
peaceful scenes and tranquil delights.” 

“ Peaceful scenes and tranquil delights” he had left behind him 
in sunlit, song-haunted Provence, and alas! was to have no more 
of them. When we all met again in London in May, I saw that 
he was doing too much, and that his Italian trip had not benefited 
his health. He looked worn and pale, and his eyes had an 
anxious expression. Yet he was in good spirits, and evinced the 
greatest delight at seeing us once more, and during his brief last 
days on earth we constantly visited each other. The last time I 
saw him was on the afternoon of Sunday, May 13th, at the Savoy 
Hotel, exactly a week before his death. He had visited me at my 
own house on the previous day, and he was then talking of 
making a home in London. I said, “I am afraid if you live in 
town you will do too much and get ill again; you had much 
better find a nice place in the country.” “So I will!’ he 
answered with affectionate playfulness. “But only for the sake 
of having you down from Saturday to Monday!” 

On the Sunday mentioned, the 13th of May, we went to tea 
with him at the Savoy. Mrs. Yates was not at all well, and 
seemed depressed by her London surroundings, but he was in the 
highest spirits. We spent a pleasant afternoon, during which Mrs. 
Lynn Linton called, and Sir Bruce Seton, and when we parted 
from our genial friend, it was in the most cheery manner, little 
thinking we should never see him again. I went into the country 
for a few days’ rest and fresh air, and on Saturday, the fatal 
19th of May, he called at my house at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, bringing a message from Mrs. Yates, and looking, so I was 
told, well and merry. That same evening, at the revival of Money 
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at the Garrick Theatre, he was struck down suddenly, sitting (as 
the gifted and kindly Clement Scott wrote of him in the Duily 
Telegraph) “ lonely, grim and gray, facing the inevitable,” in his 
solitary corner; and the next morning he was dead. Countless 
friends regret his loss, and mourning for him, keenly sympathise 
with the lovely and loving woman, his wife, for whom the bright 
world has become “ mere darkness and a void”; but none more 
truly and deeply grieve for his loss than I, who during the days 
of the last winter he was destined to pass on earth became his 
“little friend,” as he called me, and learned to truly love and 
honour him. 

Too hastily judged by some, and maligned by others, he was to 
those who recognised his real character “a man among men ”— 
a frank friend, an equally frank foe, and an open hater of all 
things mean and false and hypocritical. I am glad to have met 
such a man, and proud to have won a share of his esteem. Deep 
feeling is best expressed in few words; and nothing perhaps can 
more aptly explain the sentiments of those who realize, like 
myself, that his place in the circle of friendship can never be 
filled up, than the simple lines on the memorial-card of his death, 
speaking of “loving memory” for Edmund Yates, inasmuch as 
he is, and must be, “deeply regretted by all who knew him.” 


Marre Corettt. 














Ballad of Glenfinnan. 
AUGUST, 1745. 


As I gaed doucely doun the glen 
While yet the dews were pearly, 
The gudewife cried, “Come ben! come ben! 
Whaur gang ye noo sae airly?” 
“Nay, nay, gudewife, I mauna stay, 
I mauna pause to parley, 
For mony a mile I needs must gae, 
To join the hunt wi’ Charlie! 
"Twere ill to keep him waitin’, O, 
While here we stand debatin’, 0! 
An’ I maun to Glenfinnan gae, 
To join the hunt wi’ Charlie!” 


“The blackcock craws our heath amang, 
There’s deer upo’ yon mountain; 
A weary way why will ye gang 
O’er fell an’ bog an’ fountain ? 
To leave the bairns an’ me alane, 
To leave uncut the barley! 
Your love for me is on the wane, 
Gin I’m nae mair than Charlie! 
My joy is turned to sorrow, O, 
An’ I sall die to-morrow, O! 
Gin here I’m left to weep my lane, 
Gin I’m nae mair than Charlie!” 


“Oh, hush, my love, an’ ken ’tis not 
A hunting o’ that manner! 
Before the morrow’s sun be hot 
Unfurled will be his banner ! 
VOL, OI. 
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An’ when the trait’rous ranks we scan, 
We will na stay to parley! 
In bluid we'll cleanse the outlaw’s ban, 
An’ then we'll reign wi’ Charlie! 
The sword sall judge between us, O, 
An’ our just cause sall screen us, 0! 
We'll fight the quarrel man to man, 
An’ syne we'll reign wi’ Charlie!” 


At that she smiled, her tears she stayed, 
An’, ere afresh they started, 
Pinned on his breast the white cockade, 
An’ sae at last they parted. 
He turned him thrice to whaur she stood 
Amang the ripened barley— 
Anon he’s vanished in the wood, 
He’s gaen to hunt wi’ Charlie! 
But she at hame maun tarry, O, 
An’ pray they mayn’t miscarry, O! 
For he has sworn upo’ the rood 
To win or fa’ wi’ Charlie! 





H, ©. Mincur. 

















Dante and Cennyson. 


Dante and Tennyson! What greater contrast at first sight is 
there than that suggested by the two names? What more 
opposite than this pair of poets, in their fortunes, their oppor- 
tunities, in the scope of their works and their respective place in 
literary history? The one, coming at the close of a long period 
of darkness and barbarism, the other succeeding to the rich 
inheritance of a spacious literature, the slow growth of centuries. 
The one having to forge and hammer out with infinite toil the 
melodies of his native tongue, to give a voice and utterance to 
Italy; the other with an already formed and highly cultivated 
language before him as his instrument. The one for the last 
nineteen years of his life an exile and a wanderer, refused 
re-entrance within her walls by ungrateful Florence, except on 
terms too cruel and insulting to be accepted by such a haughty 
spirit, cut off at the age of fifty-six, at Ravenna, and lying there 
by the shores of the Adriatic. The other, if not hailed from the 
first as the coming poet of his age, yet, when once recognised, 
growing ever in the esteem of his countrymen, and dying full of 
years and full of honours, buried 


“with an empire’s lamentation.” 


As a consequence of all this, the one is pervaded by an uniform 
seriousness, while the page of the other is lit up by a calm 
and serene cheerfulness. We see the Italian, in earlier life 
engaged in active service, political and military, as a soldier, an 
ambassador, a chief magistrate, but later on dwelling apart, and 
knowing by saddest experience “how salt a taste cleaves to a 
patron’s bread, how hard a path mounts and descends a patron’s 
stair.” Wesee the Englishman, reared in the quiet seclusion of a 
Lincolnshire parsonage, and within the reverend walls of a great 
University, steadily achieving wealth and fame and high place, 
Dante representing more the Vates Prophet, Tennyson rather the 
202 
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Vates Poet, according to the distinction drawn by Carlyle, though 
he admits that the two provinces run into each other and cannot 
be disjoined. 

Still, there are points of view from which the two may be 
compared; and some instances may be adduced of a subtle 
influence exercised upon the poet of the nineteenth century by 
the great Florentine; some echoes more or less distinct of 
Dantesque expression linger on in Tennysonian diction; some 
imitations of passages, for the most part perhaps unconscious 
ones, will occur to the reader of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ For, as 
Dante summed up for his generation the whole of the medieval 
spirit, its religion, its abstruse scholastic speculations, its philo- 
sophy and theology, its faith and its chivalry, so that he has 
been called with truth the very incarnation of Catholicism—so 
did Tennyson speak to this century (through so large a portion 
of which he lived) with a voice that interpreted it to itself in all 
its manifold variety of interests, more clearly and fully than any 
other of his contemporaries. He reflects as in a mirror the doubts 
and problems of our age, the conquests it has achieved in the 
material world, its aspirations after high ideals; and as often too 
he notes, and does not spare its less attractive features, its 
restlessness and discontent, its shallowness and cynicism, its want 
of faith in God and in the future. He saw the commencement of 
what it is not too much to call a new social world. The love of 
iberty always burned brightly in his verse from the day when he 
wrote those stirring stanzas, “ Of old sat Freedom on the heights,” 
and “Love thou thy land, with love far-brought from out the 
storied Past,” to the publication of his more recent volumes, when 
he dreads the advent of “changes all too fierce and fast ”—the 
wind raised by some who would sing true freedom to her grave— 

“Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous tongues ; 


Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs!” 


Nor has he followed less consistently the admirable progress in 
physical science, the enormously extended command over the laws 
of Nature that has so deeply marked the present century. Ever 
since he penned his glowing anticipation of the triumphs that 
awaited the coming race— 


“The Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be,” 


the increasing purpose running through the ages— 


“ .... this march of mind 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind” 
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down to the volume to which “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” 
gave its title, he still traces the course of science with the 
keenest interest. 

In his very latest book he still prophesies, if not with the 
rapturous exultation of the old days, yet with a calm confidence 
in a great future in store for mankind. His watchword is still 
“ Forward | ”— 


“Dawn not Day! 
Is it Shame, so few should have climb’d from the dens in the 
level below, 
Men, with a heart and a soul, no slaves of a four-footed will? 
But if twenty millions of summers are stored in the sunlight 
still, 
We are far from the noon of man, there is time for the race to 
grow.” 


Again, in what vivid colours has Tennyson painted the scepti- 
cism that infects so much of our literature! It is enough to refer 
to some of the best known stanzas of the central portion of “In 
Memoriam ”—“ Are God and Nature then at strife ?”—‘“So 
careful of the type?” etc. (No. lv., lvi.), while from his later 
books these deep questions in some form or another were seldom 
absent. Still through all there breathes the hope that all things 
must make for good— 


“What the philosophies, all the sciences, poesy, varying voices of 

prayer P 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is filthy with all 
that is fair? 

What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own corpse- 
coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown'’d in the deeps of a 
meaningless Past?” 


The object of the above remarks is to bring out the many-sided 
mind of Tennyson and show how he was in sympathy with modern 
life in all its manifestations, and how in this respect he bears 
some resemblance to the poet who in the midst of his mystical 
and allegorical epic preserves the strongest human interest in 
all that was going on around him in the Italy of his time, and 
was sensitive to every form of art. It is not without interest to 
notice how the teaching of each of these poets harmonises and 
points to the same goal, and to remember, with regard to “In 
Memoriam ” in particular, what Tennyson has himself told us of 
its scope and purpose. “It is rather the cry of the whole human 
race than mine. In the poem altogether private grief swells out 
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into thought of and hope for the whole world. It begins with a 
funeral and ends with a marriage—begins with death and ends in 
promise of a new life—a sort of Divine Comedy, cheerful at the 
close.* ” 

Light out of darkness, hope out of despair, the will of man 
merged in the will of God, the ascent of the soul, toilsome at 
first, but becoming less and less so as it goes on, out of suffering 
into holiness and peace—are not these the fundamental truths 
underlying Dante’s immortal poem, and the end to which it 
conducts ? 

Hopefulness indeed seems at first utterly alien to the writer 


whose best known line probably is the awful inscription over 
the gate of hell :— 


“Lasciate ogni speranza, voi, ch’ entrate!” 


Dante is fearfully inexorable. But his three poems must be 
taken together as a whole if he is to be judged fairly, and the 
mercy, the consolation of the doctrine of purgatory must never 
be forgotten, and due account must be taken of the power it gave 
of saving a departed soul. 

Scattered here and there through the ‘ Divine Comedy’ there are 
traces of compunction and of hope, as where the angel to whom 
St. Peter gives the golden key of authority and the silver key of 
knowledge is bidden to err on the side of mercy rather than of 
sternness, to open rather than to shut (‘ Purg.’ ix. 128) ; and ina 
remarkable passage (‘ Purg.’ iii. 133) we read that not even against 
those who died in contumacy towards holy Church can ex- 
communication prevail, so long as there is any germ of hope, any 
spark of repentance remaining in the soul. Tennyson, too, can 
produce an intense impression of unmixed suffering, of the inner 


torture of the soul, as where pride becomes its own scourge in the 
‘Palace of Art’ :— 


“And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw, for her despair, 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere; 
Remaining utterly confused with fears, 
And ever worse with growing time, 
And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 
And all alone in crime.” 


In this poem and in his ‘ Vision of Sin’ he has outlined shapes , 
which, but for their lack of individuality of character and interest 
as living men and women, approach the most ghastly of the scenes 


* ‘Aspects of Tennyson’—Nineteenth Century, January, 1893. ; 
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and images in Dante. Here, too, we see a gleam of hope, how- 
ever faint. The weird and awe-inspiring conclusion illustrates 
the tender sensibility of the English poet, who shrinks from the 
direct admission that the fate of the sinner is inexorably fixed by 
death, who clings to the belief that “good shall fall, At last—far 
off—at last, to all,” who will not shut his ears to the vague cry of 
the human heart which anticipates the final evolving of good out 
of evil. 
. “ At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope?’ 

To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn!” 


In this connection too we cannot forget the solemn and mag- 
nificent language in which Guinevere’s repentance is described ; 
how first 


“the Powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her;” 


the recuperative power that human nature possesses of turning 
to the light, and rising by use of the right means above itself; 


and later on, how, after hearing the king’s last farewell, she 
clings passionately to the hope he left her— 


“That in mine own heart I can live down sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God.” 


A feature which Dante and Tennyson possess in common is 
their learning. Both of them were men of highly cultured 
intellect. Both of them have their learning well under control, 
so that they never are its servants, but its masters. There is no 
parade or affectation of knowledge, such as is sometimes discernible 
in Milton. It is subordinate and tributary to the poetry. 

We know from the ‘ Convito’ how, after the death of Beatrice, 
Dante gave himself up to a severe course of philosophical and 
theological studies. Every page of the ‘Divine Comedy’ bears 
witness to his immense learning. But there is this marked 
difference between the two: “ Dante,” as Dean Church points out, 
“has few of those indirect charms which flow from the subtle 
structure and refined graces of language—none of that exquisitely 
fitted and sustained mechanism of choice words of the Greeks— 
none of that tempered and majestic amplitude of diction, which 
clothes, like the folds of a royal robe, the thoughts of the Latins— 
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none of that abundant play of fancy and sentiment, soft‘or grand, 
in which the later Italian poets delighted.” Hence he goes on to 
say, he is often uncouth, abrupt, obscure—epithets which can 
never be applied to Tennyson. It is unnecessary to dwell at any 
length on the sustained study with which the latter poet, through 
the whole of his long career, has kept up with the march of 
science. To take but one instance from the Idylls, how few of 
the readers of ‘Gareth and Lynette, when they come to the 
words— 
“.,.. the hair 


All over glanced with dewdrop or with gem, 
Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine,” 


know enough of mineralogy to appreciate the exact force of the 
image, or take the trouble to ascertain that aventurine quartz is 
translucent and spangled throughout with scales of golden-yellow 
mica. 

Another very important and interesting point” of comparison 
between the two poets lies in their similes. Dante’s similes have 
been dealt with so fully by Symonds and ‘Dean Church that little 
can be left for later gleaners in this field. I;select the following 
few instances of his accurate observation of animated nature: 
(1) The shades in ‘ Purgatorio’ xxvi. 34, as they greet each other 


with a brief salute, are like ants meeting on their path— 


“Cosi per entro loro schiera bruna 
S’ammusa l’una con laltra formica, 
Forse ad espiar lor via e lor fortuna.” 


(2) The spirits at the foot of the mountain behave just like sheep 
issuing from the fold by one, by two, by three, while the others 
stand timidly bending down their eyes and muzzle, and what the 
foremost does, the others do, huddling from behind on it, if it 
halts, and know not why (‘Purg.’ iii. 79). (3) Beatrice, looking 
out with wistful gaze, is compared to the bird watching for the 
first rays of dawn, that she may fly abroad to get food for her little 
ones. Images from birds form a very large class of his pictures. 
The sights and feelings connected with morning, evening, and 
night all minister to his verse. ‘“ There is scarcely an hour which 
has not left its own recollection with him, of which we cannot 
find some memorial in his poem.” Sleep, dreams, smiles and the 
play of features, the multitudinous sights of cities, the inventions 
and appliances of art, the quiet images of domestic life, as well as 
delicate and intricate mental phenomena—all these he has taken 
note of, and all he has turned to account. 

And when we turn to our own poet we find exact and loving 
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observations of all the fair sights and scenes around him in the 
outer world, as well as deepest insight into the abstract operations 
of intellect. His similes are drawn from as wide a range as those 
of Dante, and, like his, they are always appropriate. He makes 
you see what he has himself seen, and wonder that you have 
never yet noticed what he has observed. The Idylls are a store- 
house of these picturesque images. Who does not remember in 
‘Enid’ the boon companions of the earl fleeing at the mere motion 
of the knight— 
“Like a shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 

Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand; 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin 

Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower,” 


Or the muteness of Merlin— 


“So dark a forethought roll’d about his brain, 
As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence.” 


Or when Vivian is putting forth all her baleful powers, that 
telling metaphor— 


“The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal warm’d.” 


Or, when Lancelot is overthrown, that magnificent comparison of 
the knights bearing down all together upon him to— 


“A wild wave in the wide North-sea 
Green-glimmering toward the summit.” 


Nothing in Dante is more beautiful than the lines in ‘ Purg.’ ix. 
13, on the morning sounds of the swallow— 


“Nell ’ora che comincia i tristi lai 
La rondinella presso alla mattina, 
Forse a memoria de’ suoi primi guai, 
E che la mente nostra peregrina 
Pit dalla carne, e men da’ pensier presa, 
Alle sue vision quasi é divina; 
In sogno mi parea—” 


Nothing in Tennyson lays such a strong hold on the memory 
ags— 
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“ Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more!” 


The occasional homeliness of the objects from which Tenny- 
son’s similes are drawn, he has in common with Dante, in 
whom it sometimes becomes positively grotesque. Instances of 
this are where the ruffians in ‘ Enid’ growl in fear to lose their 
booty— 

“ ,.. like a dog, when his good bone 


Seems to be pluck’d at by the village boys, 
Who love to vex him eating,” etc. 


And another simile in the same poem on the king purifying the 
dark places of his realm :— 
“As now 
Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire hills 
To keep him bright and clean as heretofore, 
He rooted out the slothful officer, 
Or guilty, which for bribe had wink’d at wrong.” 


It is time to pass on from more general points of resemblance, 
and consider any special reminiscences that present themselves in 
the later poet. Of these the most obvious is the picture of 


Ulysses in Canto xxvi. of the ‘Inferno,’ compared with Tennyson’s 
majestic masterpiece. For the leading idea of fresh enterprise he 
was no doubt indebted to Dante, and such touches as— 


“T cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees.” 


“Vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,” 


are echoes of— 


“Né dolcezza di figlio, né la pieta 
Del vecchio padre, né il debito amore, 
Lo qual doveo Penelope far lieta, 
Vincer poter dentro da me I’ ardore 
Ch’ i’ ebbi a divenir del mondo esperto, 
E degli vizii umani e del valore : 
Ma misi me per I’ alto mare aperto.” 


“ Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.” 
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In the Odyssey we part with Ulysses reinstated in his home at 
Ithaca, in peace and repose. In Dante he sets out on a second 
voyage, is overtaken by a storm, and wrecked in the other hemi- 
sphere. Tennyson leaves him starting with steadfast purpose on 
new adventures with his company of heroic mariners, his end 
mysterious and untold, his last words suggestive of vast ideas, 
the past and the future blended into one— 

“Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


We feel that of the three conceptions this last is the grandest. 

A farther interest, it may be added, is given to this poem by 
what Tennyson himself said to a friend about its composition : 
how it was written under a sense of loss, and that all had gone 
by, but that still life must be fought out to the end. 

The most familiar of the shorter passages that recall Dante. is 
the often quoted— 


“This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering happier things” 


a repetition no doubt of— 


“Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria; e cid sa il tuo dottore;” 


though the original of both is to be traced to Boethius’ ‘ Consola- 
tion of Philosophy’ (II. iv.), with which we know from the 
‘ Convito’ that Dante comforted himself in exile: “In omni adver- 
sitate fortune, infelicissimum genus est infortunii fuisse felicem 
et non esse.” 

Mariana in the south was suggested by the four powerful lines 
(‘Purg.’ v. 133) on poor Pia de’ Tolomei shut up in the fatal 
marshes of the Maremma. 


In the 28rd canto of the ‘ Paradiso,’ where Dante has become 
strong enough to bear the smile of Beatrice, he says :— 
“To era come quei, che si risente 
Di vision obblita, e che s’ ingegna 
Indarno di ridurlasi alla mente.” 


(I was as one who still retains the feeling of a forgotten vision, 
and endeavours in vain to bring it back into his mind.) 
We are reminded here of the end of the‘ Dream of Fair Women ’ 


“With what dull pain 
Compass’d, how eagerly I sought to strike 
Into that wondrous track of dreams again !— 
But no two dreams are like.” 
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In the ‘Palace of Art,’ “Plato the wise, and large-brow’d 
Verulam, The first of those who know,” recalls “ Vidi il Maestro 
di color che sanno,” 7.e., Aristotle. 

The fanciful conceit in ‘ Purgatorio’ xxx. 97, which reappears 
elsewhere in the comedy— 


“Lo giel che m’era intorno al cor ristretto, 
Spirito ed acqua fessi, e con angoscia 
Per la bocca e per gli occhi usci del petto” 


(The ice congealed about my heart turned itself to air and 
water, and with anguish gushed forth through mouth and eyes 
from my breast) seems reflected and improved in more than one 
passage of Tennyson, e.g. :— 

“My frozen heart began to beat, 


Remembering its ancient heat.” 
—Two Voices. 


“ Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief has shaken into frost!” 
—In Memoriam iv. 

Perhaps, too, there may be a memory of another passage, where 
not in metaphor, but in most grim and awful reality, tears are 
congealed. It is in the ‘Inferno’ xxxiii. 113, where Alberigo, in 
the third division of the ninth circle, the frozen lake of Cocytus, 
implores Dante for pity to break the ice upon his face that he may 
weep 8 little while before his fount of tears freezes up again. 
Some of the above similarities of diction may no doubt be due to 
independent thought, or may be more properly classed under the 
head of unconscious than conscious imitation, an indistinct memory 
of the original lingering in and haunting the brain, like fragments 
of a tune; just as, to take an instance from Matthew Arnold, the 
last line of “The Church of Brou”— 


“The rustle of the eternal rain of Love,” 
reminds us somewhat of— 
“Lo refrigerio dell’ eterna ploia,” 


though probably without the slightest deliberate intention on the 
author’s part. 


Other verbal coincidences might easily be multiplied, such as— 
“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel,” etc., 
by the side of— 
“Perd giri fortuna ia sua rota.” 


“The poet dowered with the scorn of scorn.” “ Alma sdegnosa! ” 
Virgil exclaims to Dante, and his contempt for Alberigo in the 
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sequel of the passage referred to above is a strong instance of this 
quality in him. We may perhaps compare the words 


“ ... drove his heel into the smoulder’d log, 
That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue,” 
with 
“Come nel percoter dei ciocchi arsi, 
Surgono innumerabili faville.” 


But many of these parallels consist of ideas and thoughts which 
might readily occur to independent minds. 
Possibly the last line in the “ Vision of Sin ”— 


“God made Himself an awful rose of dawn,” 


may contain a reference to or reminiscence of the Celestial Rose 
at the close of the ‘Paradiso.’ It must never be forgotten that 
Tennyson never simply borrows. Whatever he takes he trans- 
mutes into fine gold. There is always in it that element of 
something new which is the mark of true genius.* 

These two poets are both great with the fundamental greatness 
that has been granted to very few among the sons of men. 
Imagine either of these stars extinguished in the firmament of 
literature, and what a loss would have resulted not only to Italy 
and England, but to mankind! It would have been strange if 
among the six bards whose names are inscribed on the six stone 
shields upon Tennyson’s chimney-piece at Aldworth, Dante had 
not been enshrined ; and we know from his intimate friends how 
he used to love to troll and thunder out Italian poetry that he 
knew by heart ; and no doubt he cordially assented to the words 
of his friend Arthur Hallam, whom he delighted long ago to listen 
to, “as he lay and read the Tuscan poets on the lawn.” 


“An English mind that has drank deep at the sources of Southern 
inspiration, and especially that is imbued with the spirit of the mighty 
Florentine, will be conscious of a perpetual freshness and quiet beauty, 
resting on his imaginations and spreading gently over his affections, 
until, by the blessing of heaven, it may be absorbed without loss, in the 
pure inner light, of which that voice has spoken, as no other can.” 


“Luce intellettual piena d’amore, 
Amor di vero ben pien di letizia, 
Letizia, che transcende ogni dolzore.” 





*The note on which ‘In Memoriam’ ends—“ The one far-off divine 
event, To which the whole creation moves”—recalls ‘ Par.’ iii. 85, “ quel 
mare al qual tutto si move Cid ch’ ella crea, e che natura face.” 


Francis St. Joun THAcKERAY, 





Comradeship. 
(SONNET.) 


Sappest of all sad things, that in the stress 


Of life’s dark night—no guiding ray yet known— 
When heart cries loud to heart, the anguished tone 


Dies unavailing ; howsoe’er we press 

To raise the drooping head, hardly the less 
Must each be self-relying and alone; 
Must oft, though loving, hear the helpless groan, 


And know the loved one: sinks in weariness. 


Yet through the darkness will I somehow grope 
Until my hand clasp thine, that thou may’st so 
Gather from me a little added hope 
Of that bright promised morn whereto we go; 
May’st find in this some sustenance to thee: 


“ Even as I wait and watch, so waits and watches he.” 





Aun Snterloper.” 
By FRANCES M. PEARD, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘THE ROSE GARDEN,’ ‘THE BARONESS,’ 
‘Tue SwING OF THE PENDULUM,’ ETC, 


Cuaprer XXI, 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


THERE was no sign of life as with difficulty they dragged him out 
of the water. His hands were tied together by a handkerchief, 
drawn to a knot, as Jacques guessed, by his teeth. His saturated 
clothes were pulling him down, and it was the catch of his sleeve 
in a protruding stake which had held him for a few minutes, and 
shown him to his wife’s searching eyes. In the river she had 
fancied he moved, mistaking the movements with which it mocked 
its plaything for life, but on the grass he lay motionless. Still 
she kept her presence of mind, and gave directions, telling the 
gardener to run to the nearest house across the bridge for help. 
It was closer than the chateau. 

“T know what to do,” she said, kneeling down. “I have done 
it before.” 

“But alone, madame?” 

“Go, go, and bring blankets with you.” 

He went reluctantly, running along the bank without any hope 
in his heart. “First his father and now Monsieur Léon,” he 
reflected. “Poor madame, it will be the death of her! And 
what lies behind? I must make it out to have been an accident, 
if it comes to breaking down a rail of the bridge.” 

Help was not at first to be found, and it was old Antoine who 
at last started at a run for the spot, while Jacques got blankets 
at another cottage. When he reached the spot again, Madame 
Léon was so stiff and numbed that she could scarcely move her 
husband’s arms up and down, and she,made him a sign to watch 
her and take her place. 

“Ah, madame!” said the gardener sorrowfully. 

* Copyrighted in America, 1894, by Messrs, Harper. 
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She did not hear him. She was bending over the motionless 
body, laying her hand on his chest, listening. Old Antoine was 
reflecting that she had gone mad, and that if monsieur le baron 
was not drowned beyond hope of recovery, there would be more 
sense in rubbing him with blankets, and pouring brandy down his 
throat, when suddenly Nathalie lifted her head. “Keep on, keep 
on!” she cried to the gardener, “‘ I am sure that he breathes!” 

Twenty minutes later Claire, wretchedly flitting across the 
terrace, cried out with terror at seeing a figure swathed in 
blankets, carried towards the house. A woman ran in front, 
drenched, ghastly, who cried out as she came near— 

“He is alive; get his bed and hot things ready!” 

Yes, he lived; and when the first moment of relief was over, 
Claire felt as if it might have been better had Nathalie not been 
there to call him back to dishonour. She did as she was told, but 
with no eagerness of love, feeling, indeed, as if all love for her 
brother had been killed in her heart. It was not so, for, thank 
God, love does not die so easily, but it gave her a fierce sense of 
satisfaction to believe it. 

They did not tell Madame de Beaudrillart that night how near 
he had been to death; though, perhaps, poor woman, when she 
heard that monsieur le baron in going to look at the river in its 
turbulence, had leaned upon a rotten rail, and had slipped into the 
stream, she guessed. Jacques went back at once that night, 
under pretence of its being unsafe for chance passers-by, and 
managed to break down, and roughly mend again, a piece of the 
railing. Old Antoine came by as he was at his work, and chuckled. 

“So you are acting up to your name, Monsieur Charpentier—he, 
he, he! Strange that I should never have seen the hole as I 
passed—he, he, he!” 

“Your eyes are not so good as they were, Antoine,” said the 
gardener coolly. 

“No, that’s true, and it’s natural the glass of good beer I got 
up there should have improved their sight. Well, I’m not a 
talker.” 

“T’d keep to that if I were you,” said Jacques, whistling, “ for 
we all know you're a good deal besides. If you don’t see all you 
might, the saints know whether monsieur le baron has not looked 
at you with his eyes shut! There, that will do till the morning. 
Good-night, Antoine. You can tell your neighbours that 
monsieur le baron was leaning over to see if it was all right, 
when the rail gave way, and gave him a bad wetting. And when 
the next storm blows down a few branches up by the chateau you 
may have them for your store in the winter. I'll see about it. 
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Old fox! ” he muttered as he turned away. “But I think that 
will muzzle him. If all else could be as easily put right! Or if 
one only knew what Monsieur Léon did it for! Perhaps now he 
will take it quieter, whatever it was.” 

Through the night Nathalie watched her husband, sore misery 
in her heart, and her young limbs aching. The latter part of it 
he slept well, and when he woke in the morning he was himself 
again, something more than himself, she thought, after he had 
called to her. 

“ Nathalie!” 

“ Dear.” 

“Ts it true? Did you save me?” 

“ Jacques and I.” 

He said no more, but lay watching her. Presently he exclaimed 
— How you have suffered!” 

She shuddered. She knew that the hours had written on her 
face with lines which, come what would, would never be erased. 
She took his hand in both hers. “Léon, I want you to promise 
me something.” 

‘That I won’t do it again? Well, I promise. I did not think 
any one could care so much. It seemed the best way for myself, 
but when I was in the water ” He stopped, and went on in 
a minute—“it struck me as rather a sneaky way of getting out 
of it.” 

She sank down by his side, and buried her face in her arms. 
“It was cruel, cruel to those who love you!” 

He put out his hand and touched her gently. 

“You really love mesomuch? Still?” 

“Still? Oh, Léon, more than ever!” 

She heard him murmuring to himself as if wondering. “More 
than ever! Well,” he went on, raising himself on his elbow, 
“T owe you something for sticking to me. You shall have your 
way.” 

With a sudden cry of tenderness and pity, Nathalie flung her 
arms round him and sobbed. At that moment what a way it 
seemed! Was she right? Could she give him up? She was 
speechless, thankful, miserable, all at once, and seeing it he tried 
to jest a little. 

“Suggest what I shall put on for the occasion, my best or my 
oldest coat? One has no precedent to go by - 

She interrupted him eagerly—* Léon, let us go to Paris,” 

“Thrust my head into the lion’s mouth ?” 

“Whatever, whatever happens, it will not be so terrible for you 
there as here—at Poissy. Telegraph to Monsieur Rodoin, and he 
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will let them know that you are coming up by the morning 
express. If you are strong enough to travel?” 

“Yes, yes!” he cried, with sudden energy, “ you are right. 
Then my mother—Poissy—will be spared something of humilia- 
tion. Send off a messenger at once with the telegram, and order 
the carriage in an hour. And—and, Nathalie, let them know, 
keep them away, I cannot bear my mother’s reproaches.” 

They fell on her: Claire’s with stinging sharpness, but the 
conflict in her own heart had this effect, that words did not succeed 
in wounding. Madame de Beaudrillart was more passive; it 
struck Nathalie that the blow had stunned her, and that physically 
her stately height had shrunk. She kept in her own room, merely 
sending a message to her son that she could not wish him good-bye. 
Félicie wandered miserably about, suggesting impossible plans, 
though unable to realise that anything so terrible as Claire 
suggested could fall on Poissy. “If only Monsieur Georges were 
here, I am sure he would think of something, or if only I might 
go and ask theabbé! If Nathalie had attended more to his advice, 
and less to those dreadful books of hers, this would never have been 
permitted to come upon us. There they are in her room still, in 
spite of all that monseigneur said.” 

Claire stared. ‘“ How do you know he said anything ?” 

“ What else can he have had to say? He asked me whether it 
was not a great pleasure to have my sister-in-law with us, and I 
said I was afraid she held very strange opinions, so of course he 
spoke.” 

= Oh, I wish you wouldn’t talk! ” cried Claire irritably. “Have 
they gone?” 

“They would not go so unceremoniously.” Félicie was strong 
in etiquette. “ Besides ”—she broke again into sobs—“ dear, dear 
Léon could not leave us without a word!” 

It was a strange farewell when the carriage drove round, Léon 
kissing his sisters, Félicie clinging to him, Claire white, cold, and 
impassive, as she presented her cheek. At the gates stood Jacques, 
hat off, sadness on his face. When they had gone a short distance, 
Léon turned impulsively, and looked back. The gardener was in 
the road, gazing after them; behind him rose a frowning Poissy, 
for the day was sunless, the stone had lost its mellow tint, and 
the roof was dark and unbeautiful. Léon shivered. 

“ Are you cold?” asked Nathalie anxiously. She was afraid 
that the night might have left a chill, and wrapped the rug 
round him. 

“T do not think that will warm me,” he said with a smile which 
she felt to be piteous. 
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They had driven a mile before he asked whether she would 
like to leave word at her father’s. ‘“ We have time.” 

But Nathalie refused. She did not tell him that she did not 
dare face the possibility of an outburst from Monsieur Bourget, 

but she owned that she knew he would disapprove of the course 
they had taken. 

“Tt seems to me that everyone disapproves,’ he muttered 
restlessly. 

Then Nathalie took a resolution. 

“T am afraid you will be angry with me,” she said timidly, 
“but when the bishop was at Poissy he saw that something was 
wrong, and spoke to me. I was sure he was to be trusted, and I 
told him.” 

“Ah, you are a woman,” said Léon, who told everything. But 
he said it with a smile. 

“He was very kind, and helped me,” she went on more freely. 
“ And he, he did not disapprove. I believe he thought it was the 
most noble act that you could do.” 

Léon turned his{face to her, pleased as a child at praise, though 
he only said, “ Ah?” 

His spirits rose almost to their old level when they were in the 
train. He had a power, which she envied, of letting himself be 
distracted by the events of the moment, and while, as the train 
neared Paris, a painful tension held her limbs in a vice, he might 
have been on an errand differing in no degree from one of every- 
day importance. 

The train ran smoothly into the station as he laid down a 
newspaper with a remark on a scene in the Chambers. Standing 
on the platform, Nathalie recognised Monsieur Rodoin. He came 
hastily towards them, and at the same moment she saw two men 
approach. Monsieur Rodoin said in a low tone— 

“There will be no open scandal. They know that you have 
come voluntarily, and we can all go together as far as the 
carriage. You have acted courageously, Monsieur de Beaudrillart, 
and I honour you. Trust to me to see to madame.” 

Nathalie’s throat was parched, her head swam, but now, more 
than ever, she must call her fortitude to her aid. At the door of 
the carriage she kissed her husband, even smiled at him, though 
with quivering lips. 

“God bless you, Léon! I shall be near.” 
White, mute, confused, he stepped into the carriage, one man 


followed him, the other clambered to the box, and they rolled 
away. 
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Cuapter XXII. 


BEFORE THE TRIAL, 


Wuen Nathalie, by a strong effort of will, succeeded in calling 
back her thoughts from following her husband, her eyes fell upon 
Monsieur Rodoin, who sat respectfully opposite to her in his own 
carriage. The change in the lawyer’s manner was indeed 
remarkable. When Léon had consulted him before, in spite of 
his outward politeness, her keen intuition had detected a certain 
veiled distrust, which had annoyed her, while it was too impalpable 
to be openly noticed. She had been convinced that he disbelieved 
his client’s story ; and twenty times had wished that her husband’s 
case had been in other hands. She had looked at him with dis- 
favour, taking exception to the coldness of his expression and the 
eccentricity of his nose, which, starting on a straight line, suddenly 
towards the end developed an upward turned knob, on which the 
eye fastened itself to the exclusion of his other features, and 
which seemed to accentuate the air of incredulity which dis- 
pleased her. The knob, it need hardly be said, remained, but it 
had acquired so different an expression, that although she read 
anxiety in the look with which he regarded her, its general 
tenour was that of unmistakable pity and good will. 

When he saw that she was giving him her attention, he leaned 
forward and said abruptly— 

“Yes, my dear lady, I congratulate you. Your husband is 
acting with extreme courage, but you should not be alone!” 

“Servants talk,” she said quietly. 

“There are his sisters ? ” 

“Ah, but they were strongly opposed to his coming. So was 
my father, and you, yourself, Monsieur Rodoin, permit me to say, 
did not suggest it.” 

He put up his hand. “Your reproach is quite justified. 
Honestly, I did not believe that Monsieur de Beaudrillart would 
ever run so counter to the traditions of his family as to take so 
sensible a course. No, madame, do not suppose I am speaking 
offensively. No Beaudrillart would be deficient in courage, but 
this required another form of courage, one which they would be 
slow to recognise as such—it surprised me beyond words when 
your telegram was put into my hands. If it was your doing, 
madame——” 

He bowed respectfully, his knowledge of men recognising in the 
new lines in Nathalie’s beautiful face what the struggle had cost 
her, but she scarcely heard his words. She put her head out of 
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the window as they rattled over the stones, trying to catch a last 
glimpse of the carriage which contained her husband. It was out 
of sight, and her next question was almost a sob— 

“Where do they take him, monsieur ?” 

“To the Palais de Justice.” And as she shuddered, he added, 
“You will have ample opportunities of seeing him. Do not fear.” 

“To-night ?” 

“To-morrow, I hope.” 

“Meanwhile we must think, we must act for him,” she said, 
driving back her own anguish. “Who do you suggest for his 
counsel ?” 

“Madame, there can be no better than Maitre Barraud, and I 
went to him on receipt of your telegram. He was so touched by 
the baron’s action, that he at last consented. The Procureur de 
la République is Maitre Miron.” 

“He is terribly formidable!” cried Nathalie. 

“Tt is impossible to deny it; both are of the first rank, and I 
own frankly that I do not think there is a penny to choose 
between them. But I am quite content to have secured my man. 
One thing is necessary, and I should like you to impress it 
strongly upon monsieur le baron, that he must be absolutely 
frank with Maitre Barraud, place the matter clearly in his hands, 
and permit himself no reservations.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“ Reservations are at an end, Monsieur Rodoin.” 

“All the better. Our one chance lies in perfect openness. We 
tell our story—as it happened; it is for the jury to judge of the 
probabilities. Unfortunately, we must bear in mind that it is 
not always truth which carries the most innocent face. This 
Lemaire has a lie tucked away somewhere, and he will, naturally, 
take more pains with it than with any other part of his case. 
But if once Maitre Barraud gets his finger on it, he will have 
it out!” 

“ The lie,” said Nathalie calmly, “says that my husband never 
repaid the money.” 

Monsieur Rodoin waited for the rattle of passing cabs to subside 
before ke replied. 

“TI do not know!” 

She started, flushing crimson. ‘“ Monsieur!—you do not 
know!” 

“Ah, madame, hear me patiently! Iam sure that Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart repaid it—though I wish to heaven he had insisted 
upon proper forms and claimed a receipt—but we must allow that 
it is quite possible that Monsieur Lemaire never heard of the 
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repayment. He says he was told of the affair by the count; that 
I take leave to doubt, for it seems to me an extraordinarily 
revengeful act for a dying man, after he had kept silence for six 
years, to put the reputation of his cousin at the mercy of another. 
I prefer to believe that Monsieur Lemaire contrived to ferret out 
some of the facts, and to jump at other conclusions. And I base 
my opinion a good deal upon what I have found out of the 
man’s life,” 


“Yes? Pray goon,” said Nathalie, leaning forward, her eyes 
fixed upon him. 

“He is a gambler, extravagant, worthless. His debts amount 
to a sum which his inheritance from Monsieur de Cadanet will 
hardly liquidate, and here you have a motive for the action. He 
is a neglectful husband, said by some to be absolutely unkind. 
Certainly his wife does not present the appearance of a very happy 
woman.” 

“Might there not be something among Monsieur de Cadanet’s 
papers ?” 

“Monsieur Lemaire is executor,” returned the lawyer signifi- 
cantly. “However, we shall not neglect any possibility.” 

She fell into a long silence, which he did not attempt to break. 
Among all the de Beaudrillarts, past and present, who had ever 
consulted him, he had met with none in whom he felt so deep an 
interest as in this young baroness. He had liked the honesty of 
her hazel eyes before, but the divine sympathy he read in them, 
as she looked after her husband, appealed more directly to his 
heart. Not for years had he felt sentiment so near gaining the 
upper hand. 

“Madame,” he exclaimed at last, “ surely your father would be 
an excellent person to have with you? Permit me to telegraph 
for him.” 

She made a sign in the negative. 

“Tt would not do, monsieur. My poor father is bitterly dis- 
appointed, He was so proud of my position, of the future of his 
little grandson, that he cannot forgive us for failing him. It is 
difficult to explain, and it may seem only laughable to you, but I 
think he was more Beaudrillart than the de Beaudrillarts. He 
would reproach my husband, he would think of nothing but the 
disgrace—no, he must not come.” 

“Tam wondering——” 

“ What?” 

“You must have had a heavy task among so many opposing 
forces, madame—I am wondering what you had on your side ?” 

“My husband’s better self,” she said, turning her eyes on his. 
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“ But you may conceive that it was difficult for him to fly in the 
face of a hundred prejudices.” 

“ Difficult for you, too,” reflected the lawyer. Aloud he said, 
“Well, madame, courage! Whatever happens, we are on the right 
road, and it is evident that you know best how to guard the 
honour of the de Beaudrillarts. But I wish I could persuade you 
to make my house your home. Madame Rodoin would be only 
too much gratified.” He uttered his last sentence with a gulp, 
truth presenting itself in forcible contradiction, and it must be 
owned that Nathalie’s immediate negative relieved him. 

“T pass many hours alone, monsieur,” she said with a flitting 
smile, “so de not waste your thoughts on me, when there is so 
much besides to arrange. If you can find me some task, I cannot 
tell you how grateful I should be. Is there any possible point on 
which I could be of assistance ?” 

“We shall find something,” declared Monsieur Rodoin, men- 
daciously. 

“ And I shall see Maitre Barraud ?” 

They were in the Avenue de l’Opéra; Paris, brilliant, in- 
different Paris, spread its gay attractions on either side. 

“Oddly enough, there he goes,” said the lawyer. She bent 
forward eagerly. 

“That man? With the face of a boy?” 

“Ah, madame, never mind his face. It makes a good mask. 
But you will certainly see him. He will have an interview with 
your husband to-morrow, and I will arrange for your own as soon 
as possible. Here we are in the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, and 
here is your hdétel ; will you make me one promise? ” 

“ Let me hear.” 

“To eat and to sleep.” 

“ That is two,” she said, trying to smile; “but I will try.” 

“Til, you will only be an added anxiety to Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart.” 

“Yes. Ishall not be ill. I am stronger than you can con- 
ceive. It frightens me, sometimes, to find how much I can bear.” 

Monsieur Rodoin saw her ensconced in her rooms at the hétel, 
and gave his address to the landlord, in case madame wanted 
anything. He bade her farewell with the words, “ We shall 
triumph,” but his solitary reflections, as he drove towards his 
own house, were far from cheerful. “Unless some miracle 
happens, it is a lost case already,” he muttered, “and so Barraud 
thinks, and chafes. Yet, there’s roguery somewhere, I'll stake 
my head. If one only knew what proof Lemaire means to bring 
forward, or what one has to fight against! It matters nothing, 
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we must fight somehow. After she has achieved the miracle of 
endowing my young baron with a backbone, what other miracles 
may not follow! And meanwhile ” He plunged his head 
in his hands and sat revolving, considering, rejecting. He hurried 
in the evening to Maitre Barraud, and brought upon himself the 
imprecations of his friend, who was just issuing from his door, 
cigar in hand, on his way to the Opera. 

“ Plague me more about this confounded Beaudrillart case, and 
I swear I’ll fling the whole thing up. Man, there’s a time for all 
things.” 

“But, my dear Albert——” The other waved his cigar. 

“Nota word. If you had not unfortunately known me from 
my cradle, and basely traded upon that privilege, I should never 
have been saddled with a preposterously hopeless muddle, out of 
which there is nothing to be got but discomfiture.” 

“When you have seen Madame Léon——” 

“Madame Léon!” The young man uttered a smothered roar. 
“Out upon you! It is a few well-applied tears, is it, which has 
set you to pester your friends ?” 

“No, mocker, Madame Léon is a woman who acts and does 
not weep. But you must see her, if only to give her confidence, 
for unluckily I pointed you out to her as she drove to the hotel 
to-day, and she took you for a boy.” 

Maitre Barraud was an excellent fellow, but his weakness was 
vanity. 

“A boy!” he repeated, in a nettled voice. “A boy! I should 
like her to know Well, what is all this about? Of course I 
must see the woman in order to scrape together a few materials 
upon which to string as many words as there are onions on the 
stick a Breton carries over his shoulder. And I know what I 
shall get out of the interview. Protestations, and exclamations, 
and maunderings about false accusations, and an ill-used angel of 
a husband, and all the lot of it. Peste, a woman at the back of a 
case is the very devil ! ” 


“Some day, my dear friend, Madame Barraud will have her 
revenge.” 

“Heaven forbid! At any rate, her charming figure has not 
yet presented itself upon the horizon. Here is the Opera, and 
now I presume I shall be left in peace. Take with you my assur- 
ance that your client will be condemned to a fine and a year’s 
imprisonment. He will get off with that because it was six years 
ago, and our juries, bless them, have a sneaking sympathy for the 
follies of youth.” 


He waved his hand, and ran lightly up the steps, while 
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Monsieur Rodoin proceeded thoughtfully on his way, resisting 
the impulse to turn into the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, and learn 
whether Madame Léon had obeyed his injunction to dine. 

She had forced herself to this, but the sleeping was a different 
matter. Exhausted as she was by the emotions of the previous 
night, she flung herself on her bed, hoping to lose the too vivid 
consciousness with which her mind busied itself round her 
husband’s cruel position. For an hour she slept. But in that 
time a storm of wind and rain had risen, and the rattling of the 
window, and the lashing torrent which beat against the outer 
shutters, aroused her with the startled fancy that the fierce 
gurgle of the river was again in his ears. Alas, the remembrance 
of where her husband was spending this night was scarcely less 
painful! She slipped out of bed, and fell on her knees by its side. 
The tears at which Maitre Barraud had mocked, and which she 
had so long restrained, now broke from her with a violence almost 
suffocating. She pictured his forlorn misery, the horror of mind 
which would seize him afresh whenever he realised where and 
what he was; she imagined she even heard him cursing her for 
having forced this fate upon him. Other wives of whom she had 
read had risked everything to save their husbands from prison ; 
she had made it her task to persuade him to yield himself 
deliberately to its disgrace. A profound pity moved her. She 
knew that she was stronger than he with his light butterfly 
nature. If only she could have sinned and suffered for him! She 
could think of herself in a cell without shrinking, while to picture 
him there was agony ; and her sobs and prayers redoubled at the 
sad figure which rose before her eyes. 

The tears which exhausted, relieved her, but she slept no more. 
She lay turning in her heart what she could do for Léon, and 
conscious of her own weakness. She had not yet forgotten her 
former discontent with Monsieur Rodoin—although she was forced 
to allow that this time he had presented himself as a different 
man—and the sight of Maitre Barraud had caused her extreme 
dismay. In his round, chubby face she had seen nothing to 
inspire confidence, she distrusted the lawyer’s assurances, and the 
idea of Léon’s fate having been committed to a mere boy, added 
intolerably to her anxiety, and flung more responsibility upon her 
own shoulders. If, as Monsieur Rodoin appeared to think, the 
trial would be brought on very shortly, there could scarcely be 
time to change counsel, but she promised herself to consult the 
lawyer as to the possibility of engaging another of more 
experience. 

She had not the opportunity for this, however, as soon as she 
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desired, for after waiting in extreme impatience for Monsieur 
Rodoin’s appearance, and for the permission to see her husband, 
which she trusted he might bring, he came at about twelve o’clock, 
and Maitre Barraud with him. 

The young counsel had, it must be owned, the air of a dog 
dragged with extreme unwillingness by his chain, or, as it rather 
appeared to Nathalie, that of a schoolboy in the sulks. Although 
she could never lose the nobility of her expression, the sorrow and 
sleeplessness through which she had passed had robbed the young 
wife of much of her beauty, and left her pale, with dark rings 
round her eyes, and he was obstinately determined not to behold 
the charm of which Monsieur Rodoin raved. He was enraged with 
her, too, for her allusion to a sore subject, his boyish appearance, 
while as this forced itself upon her again, she found it difficult to 
conceal her dismay. But her first question was as to the interview. 

“There is no difficulty,” Monsieur Rodoin assured her. ‘“ You 
can see your husband between two and three. Maitre Barraud 
has just come from him.” 

“Oh, monsieur!” She turned to him eagerly. “You have 
seen him! How is he? How does he look? Has he slept?” 

The young man flung a glance at his friend, which said, “ Did I 
not tell you? See what you have brought upon me!” and 
answered aloud with a certain brusqueness, “ Apparently, madame, 
monsieur Je baron is in his usual health, but my inquiries did not 
take that direction.” 

She coloured. 

“Pardon, monsieur, I should have remembered that the situa- 
tion is not so novel to you as to us. Did—did your other 
inquiries give you the information you require ?” 

Deaf to the tremor in her voice, Maitre Barraud shrugged his 
shoulders, and looked more like a naughty boy than ever. 

“No, madame,” he said, “I cannot say that I have got much, 
and I shall be obliged if you will give me your own account of 
the case—as shortly as possible,” he added in alarm. 

Nathalie felt no temptation to discursiveness; there was too 
much pain in the recital. When she had finished, he hastily 
got up. 

“You do not want anything more, I imagine, madame?” he 
asked, looking at his watch. 

“One word, monsieur. If—if you find yourself in want of any 
assistance—I scarcely know how to express it—you will, I trust, 
not spare expense—we should wish my husband to have the best, 
the very best advice and experience——” 

“Oh, thanks, madame,” returned Maitre Barraud carelessly. 
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“T shall have the usual juniors; Monsieur Rodoin will take care 
of that. You are coming ?” he added severely to his friend. 

“T will return, madame, and drive you to the Palais de Justice,” 
said the lawyer, bowing respectfully over her hand. The next 
moment she was alone. 

“His juniors!” The words sounded like a mockery, and 
Nathalie gazed despairingly at the door out of which this manner- 
less boy had betaken himself. The idea that Léon’s interests 
should be in his hands was so terrible, that when Monsieur Rodoin 
appeared, punctual to his hour, she met him with reproaches. 

“But, madame, madame,” cried the amazed lawyer, “ you are 
under some extraordinary misapprehension! Maitre Barraud’s 
reputation is world-wide, France has no greater pleader, we are 
only too fortunate—owing I may say to my friendship with his 
father—to have secured him.” 

“ At his age ?” exclaimed Nathalie incredulously. “ Monsieur, 
it is impossible! And he does not give one the idea of a man 
of power.” 

“Oh, if that is all, I assure you, madame, that you may console 
yourself. He has his eccentricities, and one is a dislike to being 
taken seriously in private. As to his youth, certainly he is young 
for his position—though older than he looks. But that is only a 
proof of his amazing talents. No, no, madame, you may be per- 
fectly at your ease as to Maitre Barraud. If anyone can right 
this unhappy business, he is the man. Shall we start?” 

The poor wife scarcely knew how the interval, between leaving 
the hétel and arriving at the Palais de Justice, was passed. She 
had a confused impression of streets, of walls, of eyes which she 
felt to be full of curiosity, however much reason assured her that 
there was nothing in the carriage to attract attention. Like a 
sleep-walker, she got out of the carriage when it stopped, and 
followed Monsieur Rodoin along passages and up stairs which to 
him were long familiar. She noticed nothing ; when he stopped, 
she stopped; when he went on, she followed. Details were lost 
upon her, and the first thing which seemed to bring back her 
benumbed senses was the finding herself in her husband’s arms. 

That roused her, and she had a momentary rapture, then flung 
back her head to let her eyes devour his face. It was white, and, 
in spite of its roundness, haggard, but not more so than when she 
left him. She had lost the proportion of the past days, and her 
feeling was that they had been parted for weeks. 

“How do they treat you?” she whispered, glancing round. 

“Not so badly.” He tried to speak cheerfully. “Beyond 
having to put up with a lot of questions intended to make me own 
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myself a rascal, I have not much to complain of. Have you 
written home ?” 

“This morning.” 

“ And so have I, but with the conviction that one’s letters are 
read, it is not possible to be very effusive.” 

“ And, oh, Léon, Maitre Barraud!” 

“What of him?” He spoke quickly, and Monsieur Rodoin, 
who had kept discreetly in the background, advanced, smiling. 

“Madame would be more happy if she could have your 
assurances, monsieur le baron, that he is really an eminent man. 
His appearance affronts her.” 

“ He is so ridiculously young!” persisted Nathalie. 

“Oh, he is all right. But I do not think he is hopeful. Who 
can be?” muttered Léon, running his hands through his hair, 
and losing his momentary elation. ‘Now that you have made 
me give myself away, what is there to say ?” 

Her only answer was a mute caress, and a cautious cough 
from Monsieur Rodoin was intended to point out that in prisons, 
at any rate, walls may have ears. The lawyer remarked in an 
undertone— 

“Tf anyone can turn this Lemaire inside out, and destroy his 
credit, it will be Albert Barraud.” 

“Oh, the scoundrel will have got his story pat.” 

“We shall demand to examine Monsieur de Cadanet’s banking 
accounts,” went on the other. “If there is an entry of two 
hundred thousand francs about the date of your repayment, it 
will be to a certain extent a corroboration. Had the count 
absolutely no confidential servant in the house?” 

Léon shook his head. ‘To my knowledge, none.” 

“ Monsieur Lemaire was married at the time?” 

Nathalie raised her head from her husband’s shoulder. 

“Has he a wife?” 

“ Poor woman, yes. At any rate, monsieur le baron has drawn 
the teeth of their principal witness, the concierge who was 
carrying the letters. If it were only as a matter of expediency,” 
he went on, addressing Léon, “your admission has, beyond a 
doubt, weakened their case. Somehow or other they had proof 
up to a certain point; Maitre Barraud was convinced of it. 
Beyond this, they can have none, and the rope lies slack in their 
hands.” 

“ Ah, yes, listen, my friend!” cried Nathalie joyfully. 

Léon had made an effort, strange to his nature, to control 
himself and spare his wife in their interview. He had been 
inexpressibly touched by the swiftness of rescue she had brought 
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to his aid on that terrible night. He knew that at this moment 
she was wearing gloves, lest his eyes should be offended by the 
cuts and scratches on her hands. He had strung himself 
heroically to conceal his misery, and to let her suppose that the 
worst was past. But, as is often the case, he resented a cheerful 
view on her part, and could not allow her, even for an instant, to 
lighten the weight of the situation. In a moment he was 
plunged into black gloom, and assuring her that whatever hap- 
pened he could never survive the humiliation of the trial. 
Monsieur Rodoin discreetly withdrew to the farthest limits, and 
stood regarding a black spot on the wall. He turned a deaf ear 
as well as a back, but he could not help hearing a confused 
murmur of pleading words, sighs, groans, and muttered exclama- 
tions of misery. The lawyer fidgeted, looked at his watch, and 
took a sudden resolution. He turned round sharply. 

“ Monsieur le baron,” he said brusquely, “ permit me to point 
out that if you kill madame before the trial, there will be one 
good head the less on our side. That is all.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” cried Nathalie reproachfally. 

“Yes, yes, madame, I am perfectly aware that most women’s 
hearts are as tough as leather, and yours may be among them, 
but there are exceptions. It will be awkward if yours should 
turn out an exception. Monsieur Léon would do well to recollect 
this, and, also, that the complication is one of his own making.” 

The young man straightened himself. 

“You hit—hard, Monsieur Rodoin,” he said, breathing heavily. 

“ Because I never in my life esteemed you half so much as I do 
now, mongieur,” said the lawyer in a low voice, “or pitied you 
less. You committed a wrong act; so have many of us. You 
have the courage to expiate it, as many of us have not. You will 
gain the respect of honest men, and you have your wife’s devoted 
love. Allons, monsieur, whatever happens, you are not so much to 
be pitied. The time is up, here comes the warder. Madame will 
never forgive me for what I have had the presumption to say, 
nevertheless she and I will go and cogitate over the best line of 
defence.” 


CHarter XXXIII. 


M. GEORGES TO THE RESCUE. 


Natuatie had written a hasty line to her father, before leaving 
Poissy. He received it with an outbreak of temper, such as of 
late had become frequent with him. He had almost given up 
going to the café, or frequenting the streets ; mostly he sat in his 
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own room, gloomy, unapproachable. His appetite was unaffected, 
but to Fanchon’s mortification he was indifferent what he ate, 
and his favourite dish of cold beef en vinaigrette, however carefully 
prepared, failed to elicit so much as a grunt of satisfaction. His 
fellow-townsmen found his conduct inexplicable, not a word of 
Poissy crossed his lips, and as for the photographer’s window, he 
would have walked a mile to avoid passing it. One or two of his 
intimates declared that they breathed more freely, but, on the 
whole, Tours had been proud of his indomitable energy, his 
weaknesses, his blunt manners, and his great fortune; and 
regarded his depression with uneasiness. 

“For at his age, when a man suddenly loses interest in what he 
most cares about, it is a bad sign, an exceedingly bad sign,” said 
Dr. Mathurin, taking off his hat, and rubbing his bald head with 
a large coloured handkerchief. He was walking across the long 
bridge with Monsieur Georges. “ Poor old fellow !” 

“ He has not called you in?” 

“Not he. But if this talk of making him mayor comes to 
anything, I'll go and sound him on the matter, and perhaps get a 
chance of a word, and of having my head snapped off.” 

“Quite between ourselves,” remarked Monsieur Georges 
cautiously, “I understand that the opposition is led by Leroux.” 

“Little wasp! Though with such a liver, one ought not to be 
hard on him, and by all that is yellow, here he comes! Good- 
day, Monsieur Leroux. Where are you off to?” 

“Have you seen the paper? Have you heard the news?” 

“ Not we.” 

“ Ah, this explains it all! Now we know why old Bourget has 
sulked like a bear with a sore head! A fine end for Poissy and 
its grandeur indeed! Shameful! Disgraceful!” 

“Monsieur Leroux,” interrupted Monsieur Georges gravely, 
“be good enough to explain yourself.” 

For the little lawyer was positively dancing with excitement. 

“Not a son-in-law to be so proud of, and to fling at all our 
heads, after all!” he cried. “And to have kept it so secret ! 
When I opened the paper, I thought I must be dreaming. 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart is in prison for stealing.” 

The doctor ejaculated an amazed oath. Monsieur Georges 
turned crimson and then white, and made a threatening step 
towards Leroux. He had never fought with anyone in his peace- 
able life, but at this moment he felt as if he must kill the miserable 
little slanderer. Leroux hastily stepped back, and with trium- 
phant fingers unfolded the newspaper, and pointed to a paragraph. 

“See for yourselves, then. It is no invention of mine. There. 
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Read the sentence aloud, Monsieur Georges. ‘Yesterday the 
Baron de Beaudrillart was arrested in Paris, on a charge of 
stealing the sum of two hundred thousand francs, the property of 
Monsieur Lemaire, nephew by marriage to the defunct Comte de 
Cadanet.’ Oh, I know it by heart already! Read, read, doctor. 
This explains, eh? Was there ever anything so disgraceful ? 
This comes of your barons, your old families, your blue blood! 
A thief—the owner of Poissy a thief! Why, it disgraces us all, 
the whole arrondissement!” And Monsieur Leroux spat on the 
ground, to express his sense of personal pollution. 

Meanwhile, with a heart wrung with distress, Monsieur Georges 
read the terrible words, and the doctor, spectacles on the point of 
his nose, devoured them over his shoulder. When he had gone 
twice through them, Monsieur Georges dropped his hand and the 
newspaper by his side, and stared at the ground, speechless. 

“Well, what do you say now?” said Leroux, sidling up. “A 
pretty black business, isn’t it? A common thief!” 

“The poor women!” muttered the doctor. 

“ Oh, come, they've had their day, and it’s our turn now. This 
will bring down their starch a bit. And as for old Bourget, with 
his eternal Poissy this, and Poissy that, as if the whole world had 
been made on purpose to carry Poissy, we shan’t be choked with 
his talk any more. This puts an end to a good deal, for I should 
like to know why he should be picked out to be mayor, except 
because he was father-in-law to this fine gentleman at Poissy ? 
Not such a desirable connection now, not one to——Sacré !— 
help !—murder !” 

For, to his infinite amazement, the little lawyer found himself 
swung off the pavement by the collar of his coat, and after a 
shake which seemed to loosen all the teeth in his head, left 
staggering in tho middle of the road, his newspaper flying after 
him. So unexpected and so prompt had been the action of 
Monsieur Georges, that the doctor had not had time to interfere, 
nor, indeed, had he much desire to do so. No one else was 
very near at the time, and Leroux pulled himself together, vowing 
vengeance and actions, as he sullenly edged away. 

“Be off,” said Monsieur Georges calmly, “for if I hear any 
more of this vile talk, you may find yourself with something worse 
than a shake. Doctor, this news has completely upset me.” 

“So it appears,” said Dr. Mathurin, chuckling. “ I should say 
it had led to the upsetting of other people. Monsieur Georges, 
you are a man of force, but I am afraid you have laid yourself 
open to an action for assault.” 

The other waved his hand indifferently. 
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“Let him bring it. My little patrimony can defray the 
expense, and his malice is a matter of no consequence. But this 
sad, this terrible affair! My friend, I must go at once to Poissy. 
If there is anything in which I can serve them, it will be my 
greatest privilege to be allowed to be useful. I shudder to think 
of the effect of such a blow upon madame and the poor young 
ladies. Imagine—but it is not possible for you to imagine—what 
it must be for those so bound up in Poissy, and in monsieur le 
baron, when it shocks even us! It is horrible, impossible, 
villainous! He must be the victim of some cursed plot. I could 
almost believe that miserable little Leroux had invented and 
inserted it for the mere purpose of giving pain, had such a thing 
been possible, but I presume——” 

“No, no, my friend,” said the doctor, wringing his hand, “the 
thing did not grow in his brain, and, indeed, there was a whisper 
yesterday, though I did not repeat it. This explains Monsieur 
Bourget’s attitude, poor man! A crushing humiliation for him, a 
very heavy blow for all. And the poor wife! Yes, I think you 
are right to go there, though it will be a terribly trying visit. 
Pray present them with my most respectful sympathy.” 

Monsieur Georges was informed that Madame de Beaudrillart 
was receiving no one, but that the young ladies would see him 
presently, if he would kindly go into the salon. He fancied that 
the servant admitting him had a frightened air, and glanced at 
him as if in hopes of his speaking, but he dared not trust himself 
on so delicate a subject. He waited for some time before the 
sisters, both dressed in black, came in together. 

The alteration in Mademoiselle Claire shocked him. She had 
aged ten years, her face, bloodless and sallow, had grown if 
possible sharper, her eyes were tearless, and she carried herself 
more stiffly upright than ever. Félicie’s grief, on the contrary, 
was less restrained, her eyes were scarlet, her face swollen with 
crying; and as she came in at the door, she stretched out her 
hand, and exclaimed in a voice of despair— 

“Oh, Monsieur Georges, then you at least do not desert us!” 

He was so touched by this appeal that he hurried forward, and 
bowed low over her hand. 

“Desert you, mademoiselle, because Monsieur Léon is the 
victim of a shameful accusation! No one would be capable of 
such baseness, least of all an old servant of your family. I have 
hurried here to assure you of my profound sympathy, and to 
repeat that no one who knew monsieur le baron could for a 
moment believe him capable of such an act. It is a miserable 
calumny which will easily be disproved.” 
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“Ah, that is exactiy what I say to my sister,” said Félicie, 
cheering up. “I assure her that if she only will have faith, 
things must come right, and our dear Léon be cleared. Claire, do 
you hear what Monsieur Georges thinks ? ” 

“Monsieur Georges is very good,” said Claire, with quivering 
voice. “Iam sure he has always wished us well. But whether 
he is cleared or not, the disgrace, the dreadful blot on our family 
remains, for nothing can remove the fact that a baron de 
Beaudrillart has been arrested for—for stealing.” Her voice 
grew hoarse, and the last words almost choked her. Monsieur 
Georges, simple soul as he was, knew enough of the world to be 
startled by such an assertion. 

“Oh, mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, sitting on the edge of his 
chair, his hat clasped in front of him, “ you are not serious! The 
best and noblest person who ever lived might meet with such a 
misfortune as has overtaken monsieur le baron, and far from being 
a blot, it would be no more than an added reason for our respect. 
If I might—might presume to say so, I think you exaggerate the 
misfortune.” 

Félicie expected her sister’s anger to be raised by this unusual 
plain-speaking, but she only sighed. 

“ Unfortunately, you do not know all ; but we are, I assure you, 
very grateful for your kindness. I believe you are aware that I 
have always been convinced that you were my brother’s best 
adviser.” 

Monsieur Georges felt his face glow. He had suffered a good 
deal of humiliation from Madame de Beaudrillart, and had never 
expected to have his services acknowledged with gratitude by any 
member of the family. He hesitated, stammered, and broke into 
an almost incoherent reply, staring hard at his hat. 

“Oh, mademoiselle—if I could think so!—such kindness— 
impossible to forget!” Then recovering himself, he added with 
more self-composure, “ You will at least permit me to ask whether 
there is no way in which I could have the privilege of being of 
use? Through the kindness of a grandparent I have succeeded to 
a small inheritance, which places me in an independent position. 
I only venture to trouble you with this information, because it—it 
might remove any generous scruples from your mind. Nothing, 
mesdemoiselles,”—he bowed first to one and then to the other— 
“would gratify me so much as to be permitted to serve you and 
monsieur le baron. Shall I fly to Paris? Can I take anything 
off your hands here? Command me. I am absolutely at your 
disposal.” 

On Mademoiselle Claire’s heart, hot and sore, this respectful 
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homage, unchanged by the circumstances which to her had 
changed the world, fell like the very dew of heaven. If her sister 
had not been there, she would have offered him her hand to kiss, 
but as it was, she spoke with a strangely softened voice. 

“Do not think us ungrateful. Believe me, your kindness will 
be always remembered. There is nothing to be done at present. 
Monsieur Rodoin”—Monsieur Georges bowed—“‘and Maitre 
Barraud ”—he bowed still lower—“are in charge of the case. I 
trust they may be successful, but as I have already said, such a 
blow cannot be wiped out even by an acquittal. It has shattered 
my mother, so that her state causes us the greatest uneasiness. 
Will you allow me to offer you some refreshment ? ” 

He stood up, held his hat to his chest, and bowed profoundly. 

“On no account, mademoiselle. I am deeply sensible of your 
goodness, and with your permission shall venture to walk out 
another day from Tours, unless, unless, mademoiselle, you would 
allow me the happiness of once more occupying my old room? 
For a few days, I should explain, merely until this unfortunate 
affair is arranged, and monsieur le baron returns? Under your 
directions I could possibly be of some trifling use, leaving you 
more free to console Madame de Beaudrillart. At ali events, I 
might serve as a companion for Monsieur Raoul.” 

Claire was looking at him uncertainly, when to her amazement, 
before she could speak, Félicie interposed with dignity. 

“You are very good, monsieur, and we accept your offer grate- 
fully. Yes, Claire, 1 am Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart, and I take 
it upon myself in Léon’s absence. Raoul is terribly in the way; 
only this morning he has cut a whole skein of silk into little bits, 
and if Monsieur Georges can come to-morrow, we will send in for 
him at twelve o'clock.” 

Monsieur Georges was frightened, amazed, delighted. Never 
before had he seen Mademoiselle Félicie so assert herself, and he 
could hardly believe that her younger sister would admit the 
intrusion. But, whatever Claire felt, she said nothing in opposi- 
tion; she even smiled at him for the first time in the interview. 

“We have no right to ask it,” she said, “but if you 
will—— ?” 

If he would! He walked home on air. Such urbanity! Such 
graciousness! Such appreciation! Without proof, the interview 
had more than ever convinced him of Monsieur de Beaudrillart’s 
innocence, and of the fact of a conspiracy against him. So 
enthusiastic were his feelings that he felt himself capable of 
rushing upor anything, even death itself, in defence of the honour 
of Poissy, and when the remembrance of his assault upon Leroux 
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came to him, he laughed aloud, and was conscious of a ferocious 
desire that he had gone to the extreme length of kicking him, or 
even of dropping him into the river. He wished with all his heart 
that he might meet Monsieur Bourget, and pour some of his 
feelings into his ear; but, if he had known it, there was small 
chance of this encounter, since the ex-builder avoided the road to 
Poissy as if it were infected with the plague. 

His gloom had in no degree lightened, and, although he had 
returned to the café and to his usual routine of action, he remained 
unsociable and morose. Far from fastening upon unwilling 
listeners, and obliging them to give ear to his laying down the law 
upon whatever subject happened to be uppermost in his mind, he 
offered no sign of acquaintanceship beyond a surly nod. At the 
café he sat with his broad back turned to its other frequenters, 
and on one or two minor points of municipal government, when he 
was expected to have thundered against the opposition, he had 
remained mute and apparently uninterested. This change of 
nature had caused much perplexity among his friends—for, in 
spite of his imperious irascibility, Monsieur Bourget had friends 
—until the riddle was solved by the extraordinary news respecting 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart. That, it was felt, explained everything, 
and a very kindly feeling of pity shot up on every side. Nathalie 
had been universally liked, although such an advancement as hers 
could not but create jealousy; now that downfall had followed, her 
charms were frankly acknowledged, and if Monsieur Bourget 
would have accepted them, condolences would have reached him 
from every side. 

But he was nof the man to whom condolences were acceptable. 
On the afternoon of the day in which the startling intelligence 
had been read in the Tours Indépendant, he marched along the 
streets, head erect, chain and seals dangling, and stick grasped 
with a vigour which boded ill for impertinent comments. The 
account of Monsieur Leroux’s punishment on the bridge had 
reached him through Fanchon, who rushed into his room to 
announce that Monsieur Georges had sprung upon the lawyer, 
thrashed him black and blue, and left him for dead in the middle 
of the road. Monsieur Bourget had no difficulty in guessing what 
had been the little lawyer’s offence. He broke into a hoarse 
laugh, the first he had been heard to utter since his memorable 
visit to Poissy, and scandalised Fanchon by rubbing his hands, 
and declaring that it served the little reptile right. He added an 
ardent wish that he had been there to kick him. 

“The saints forbid!” cried Fanchon piously. “You have 
always quarrels enough of your own on your shoulders, without 
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taking up other people’s. And a pretty fanfara Monsieur Leroux 
will make about this business! ” 

“Hold your tongue, imbecile,” growled her master, still 
chuckling. ‘That little Georges is an honest fellow after all.” 

It is possible that this event it was which took Monsieur Bourget 
to the café. It was not likely that Leroux would venture to show 
himself, with the fear of encountering Monsieur Georges before his 
eyes. Besides, one excitement would balance another, tongues 
would not wag so persistently on the Poissy topic ; at any rate the 
ex-builder was resolved that they should not wag in his hearing, 
and when he sat down at his solitary table, with his stick reposing 
on a chair by his side, his figure did not present an inviting object 
of attack. Nevertheless, to the astonishment of the lookers-on, 
one individual walked deliberately up to the table, drawing a chair 
after him, and sat down opposite Monsieur Bourget as soon as he 
had effected an elaborate sweep of his hat. This was Monsieur 
Georges himself, and certain it is that Monsieur Bourget would 
have tolerated no other companion. As it was, at the sight of him, 
he broke out again into the grim chuckle which had amazed 
Fanchon, and which now amazed Monsieur Georges. 

“‘ While you were about it, you should have given him a ducking,” 


he grunted. “He would have been the better for it, and it would 
not have cost you more.” 


Monsieur Georges opened his eyes. 

“Oh, it is Leroux you speak of? Yes,I confess I lost my 
temper, and when that is the case I become terrible. Bah, he is 
nothing, let him do his worst! But, Monsieur Bourget, what is of 
consequence is this frightful affair at Poissy, all of course either a 
mistake, or a vile conspiracy. The idea that Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart—Monsieur de Beaudrillart !—should be accused of such an 
act, is simply impossible! I could not credit it until I had been 
out there.” 

Monsieur Bourget made no response to this outburst. He 
frowned, drew in his lips, and stared stolidly at the ground. 

“Your daughter, too, poor young lady, what she must be 


enduring! And as for the baron, it is enough to have led him to 
kill himself.” 


Still gloomy silence. 

“Monsieur Bourget, is there nothing you can suggest? You 
are a man of resource. If there was anything I could assist in 
carrying out, I cannot tell you what infinite gratification it would 
be to me.” He stopped, for Monsieur Bourget had risen, struck 


his stick on the ground, and broken out in a thunderous under- 
tone— 
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“Nothing, monsieur, nothing. I renounce Poissy, the baron, 
and my daughter. If by the lifting my little finger I could save 
Monsieur de Beaudrillart from prison, I would not lift it, and I 


request you to be good enough not to mention their names to me 
again.” 


CuaprerR XXIV. 
THE GROWTH OF AN IDEA. 


Ix spite of Monsieur Bourget’s assumption of indifference, he 
was secretly tormented by anxiety as to what was going on in 
Paris. Nathalie wrote to him every day, though seldom more 
than a few lines. He never answered her letters, but he 
devoured every word, and hungered for more. It was the 
same with the newspapers. He would not have missed a line, 
notwithstanding the pang their comments, especially those of the 
radical press, caused him. If his self-consciousness could have 
permitted it, he would have gone to Paris, not to have joined his 
daughter, but, unknown and in secret, to have haunted the courts, 
especially after the trial had begun; his restlessness longing to 
hear the evidence with his own ears, and to listen to the remarks 
with which he did not doubt all Paris rang. If France had been 
at this moment in the throes of a revolution, Monsieur Bourget 
would have expected to find its interest second to that excited by 
seeing baron Léon de Beaudrillart, of Poissy, on his trial for theft. 
But if all France were occupied in watching Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart, Tours, he was equally persuaded, watched Monsieur 
Bourget. For him to show himself at the railway station would 
be immediately to excite curiosity, and before an hour was over it 
would be known that his indifference had been only simulated, and 
that he was in his heart as anxious as Leroux represented him. 
Monsieur Georges, meanwhile, whose faithfulness was only 
strengthened by what he heard and saw, had gone to Poissy, and, 
established there, was bravely engaged in fighting the dreary 
hopelessness which weighed upon the chateau. His disbelief in 
anything which could touch the young baron’s honour was so 
sincere and enthusiastic, that, had it been possible, it might have 
persuaded Claire. As it was, it soothed her. With Monsieur 
Georges she was less sharp, less angular, more forgiving. He 
was the only person, except her mother and sister, to whom she 
would speak, for, strangely enough, the trouble produced the same 
effect of gloomy reticence in her and in the man with whom she 
would have vowed she had least in common—Monsieur Bourget. 
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Like him she shrank from a touch on the wound, like him she 
read pitying contempt in the faces she looked at, like him she 
exaggerated trifles. But it was impossible to misjudge Monsieur 
Georges. He was so confident that Monsieur Léon was the victim 
of some monstrous fraud, so undoubting in his belief that it must, 
somehow, be cleared up, so unchanged in his respect, so unfailing 
in his hopefulness, that his talk was incapable of inflicting the 
smallest wound. Madame de Beaudrillart he saw but seldom. 
Once or twice he fancied that she must have had some sort of 
seizure to account for the great alteration in her person and 
manner, She was thinner than ever, but no longer upright. Her 
speech was hesitating, and she looked at Claire before uttering an 
opinion. From the redness of her eyes it was evident that she 
wept a good deal, yet at times he fancied that she imagined her 
son to be in the house or out in the grounds, and that she listened 
anxiously. 

As for Félicie, there was no doubt that his confidence had given 
her courage. Unlike her sister, she was always anxious to talk 
about her brother, and the prospects of his trial; and Monsieur 
Georges’ fixed opinion ended in implanting in her the idea that 
Léon, suffering unjustly, might be regarded as a martyr, and 
therefore as a credit to the house. If the abbé Nisard did not 
share her idea, he took care not to contradict what proved a 
fervent source of consolation. Félicie returned to her daily tasks, 
to her embroideries and reparations, and though she cried, her 
tears were not bitter, and perhaps were caused as often by her 
sister’s impatience as by Léon’s imprisonment. 

Raoul attached himself, tyrannically, to Monsieur Georges. 
The boy felt, without understanding, the cloud on the family; he 
missed his father, his mother, his lessons, his drives. Monsieur 
Georges at once undertook his education, to the great relief of the 
others, for whom Raoul had succeeded in making it almost unen- 
durable. But here, in his new tutor, he found a patience which 
it was so impossible to tire out, that he gave up the task, and in 
order to gain a fishing expedition, learnt his lessons to perfection. 

There came a day when all Monsieur Georges’ cheerfulness 
could not lighten the gloom. Nathalie’s letters had been intended 
to prepare them, but until the newspaper arrived, full of details, 
and commenting upon the attitude of the accused, they had 
tacitly refused to realise that the trial was to begin that very 
week. As it happened, Félicie had been the first to see it, or it 
would never have met her eyes, for when Claire came she seized 
the paper, carried it to her room, and when she had devoured 
every word, tore it into shreds, Monsieur Georges, to his despair, 
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had not a glimpse of it, but that afternoon, as he was going off 
with Raoul to the river, he met Mademoiselle Félicie on her way 
back from the church, armed with a feather brush, with which 
she had been dusting the altar ornaments. She greeted him with 
eagerness. 

“Oh, Monsieur Georges, you did not see that dreadful news- 
paper ?” 

“No, mademoiselle, to my great regret, for I gathered that 
there was something fresh. But no doubt Mademoiselle Claire 
exercised a wise discretion in not allowing it to lie about. 
Perhaps——” 

He lifted his eyebrows interrogatively, and she nodded. 

“ Yes, I can tell you every word, and I long for your opinion.” 

“Raoul, my friend,” said Monsieur Georges, diplomatically, 
“old Antoine says there is a superb trout which lies always close 
under the bridge. Shall we try to ensnare him?” 

The temptation was irresistible to a born fisherman, although 
the boy had a feeling that he would like to hear what was to be 
talked about. He kept Monsieur Georges by his side as long as 
he could, but at last became absorbed, and Félicie and her com- 
panion, standing on the bridge, talked in low tones. He 
murmured— 

“ Now, permit me to hear.” 

“They say,” she began tremulously, “ that Léon does not deny 
it. Oh, monsieur, that cannot be possible, can it?” 

“T, for one, should not believe it, whatever he said,” announced 
Monsieur Georges stoutly. 

“You would not? You would think there was a mistake?” 

“ Beyond a doubt.” 

“Ah, what a comfort it is to speak to you!” 

“ Mademoiselle, you are goodness itself,” answered the delighted 
Monsieur Georges. “ But can you recall more particulars?” 

“Oh, there was a whole column!” cried Félicie with a shudder. 
“So far as I could make out, what they said was that they under- 
stood that Monsieur de Beaudrillart admitted having taken the 
money, but said that he immediately informed Monsieur de 
Cadanet of what he had done, and that he looked upon it as a 
loan.” 

“ Exactly, exactly!” exclaimed Monsieur Georges, triumphantly. 
“That is what I thought.” 

“That he took it!” 


“ As a jest, no doubt, and as a loan. The difference is immense. 


Immense!” he repeated, opening his arms. “And how noble of 
Monsieur Léon to admit it!” 
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“ Ah,” said Félicie, relieved. 

Monsieur Georges was here called off by Raoul to superintend 
an imaginary bite. He returned eagerly to Félicie, whose short- 
sighted eyes appeared to him quite charming in their pathos. 

“What you have said has given me the greatest satisfaction,” 
he said, “because it explains everything so admirably. That 
there must be an explanation I knew, but one puzzled one’s head 
with thinking what it could be.” 

Félicie smiled delightedly. To hear that her explanation was 
admirable seemed to give her the credit of having offered it, and 
the many snubs she had received of late from Claire made this 
appreciation the more valuable. 

“ And no doubt,” pursued her companion, “ Monsieur de Beau- 
drillart either has repaid, or was intending to repay all?” 

“Yes, the paper said that would be his defence—you must 
excuse me if I do not use the right terms, for I had scarcely time 
to glance at it.” 

“Mademoiselle, you are clearness itself.” 

Her small features took an expression of beatitude, but of 
beatitude that suffers unjustly. She said— 

“T do not often complain, but, indeed, Monsieur Georges, you 
cannot fail to see that Claire is so—so determined, that one does 
not dare to oppose her. If I say anything of which she does not 
approve, there is really such a storm, that I prefer to be silent.” 

“‘ Mademoiselle Claire is suffering acutely, I am sure,” he re- 
turned with a loyal impulse of defence. 

“We all suffer,” said Félicie, uttering a sound between a gasp 
and a sob, “but I have always learnt that our own sufferings 
should not either absorb us, or render us harsh to others. Noone 
can have felt this affliction more than I, but I try to rouse myself, 
and to draw good out of a terrible dispensation, as the abbé 
advised. I assure you, monsieur, that I have much, very much, 
to endure from Claire.” 

He murmured sympathy. 

“Tf it were not for the relief of having you here to talk things 
over with, I do not think I could bear it at all. Figure to yourself, 
monsieur, that she prophesies all manner of terrible humiliations 
for us in the future! She says we can never again hold up our 
heads, and she has quite made up her mind that no visitors shall 
be ever admitted. I do not know myself that I could bear to see 
Madame Lemballe; she has a small mind, and it is quite possible 
that she might permit herself to say something disagreeable. 
And just at present, of course, I am ready to sacrifice myself 
for our poor dear Léon. But—never! Never! Conceive how 
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terribly dull to be cut off from all society, and to be unable to go 
to the houses of our friends when I have any church collection on 
hand. Oh, monsieur, the thought is unendurable! I would rather 
die!” 

Into the quiet current of Monsieur Georges’ thoughts at this 
instant there dashed an idea, so wild and unwarrantable, that he 
blushed violently, and was seized with a sudden tremor lest it 
might be read in his face. Could such a thing be possible? Oh, 
never, never! He chased it out, and to hide his embarrassment 
murmured something to the effect that Raoul’s line was caught in 
the weeds, and hurried to the boy. 

“Go away!” said Raoul immovably, his whole being concen- 
trated upon the trout as to which Monsieur Georges had so basely 
deceived him. 

“T think now it must have been higher up that Antoine meant,” 
said that gentleman meekly. Raoul was on his feet in a moment. 

“Then why did you say he was here?” he demanded, dragging 
at his tutor’s hand. “Comealong. Aunt Félie, you mustn’t come, 
you keep Monsieur Georges from attending.” 

On the whole, Monsieur Georges escaped thankfully, his brain 
ina whirl. Fly from such dangerous fascinations he might, but 
the presumptuous idea having once found entrance was already 
battering again at the doors, Refused admittance, it demanded 
a parley, and set itself at once to prove that it was not pre- 
posterous. 

Monsieur Georges owned with simple vanity that his position 
had changed for the better since the days when he had been 
intendant at Poissy. Now he was the owner of a small house, of 
grounds which to him at least looked spacious, and of a certain 
solid little sum in rentes. Modest ambition pointed to becoming 
mayor, and if he even dreamed of being conseiller-général, the 
thing was not beyond the bounds of possibility. But—Made- 
moiselle de Beaudrillart! That, indeed, was preposterous, in- 
credible! He heaved a sigh of renunciation, and flung it from 
him, only permitting a meek hope to remain that when the real 
Madame Georges made her appearance, she might have eyes 
resembling those of Mademoiselle Félicie. But it was astonishing 
how persistent this ludicrous idea became. Even when the 
landing of a small fish had been accomplished, Raoul pale and 
serious with excitement, his first exclamation, after drawing a 
deep breath of relief, was—‘“ How I wish you lived here always, 
Monsieur Georges!” Monsieur Georges became crimson. And 
somehow or other, at this time, Félicie seemed always to be kept 
before his consciousness. The flutter of a dress was sure to belong 
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to her, he heard her voice where he had never heard it before, he 
met her in the grounds, he listened to her praises from the abbé ; 
presently it might be said that, in spite of heroic resistance, her 
image was enshrined in his heart, although the hope of gaining 
her had not yet ventured to intrude. 

What further weakened his powers of resistance was Claire’s 
kindness. Sometimes he really fancied that she was encouraging 
his folly. With him her sharpness was softened, and she deferred 
quite strangely to his advice about the farm, with which Félicie 
never meddled. She was really capable of managing everything 
without consultation, and Monsieur Georges was so well aware of 
this that he would have been more than man not to have been 
flattered by her evident desire to gain his help, and to yield to his 
opinion. He reflected, however, humbly, that it was probably 
owing to the absorption of her thoughts as to the trial, and this 
seemed the more likely since on the morning when the trial was 
to begin, Claire shut herself into her room, and refused to see a 
soul. 

Had it not been for Monsieur Georges, the whole household 
would have been disorganised. Despair had seized it, and if the 
walls of Poissy had crumbled into ruin, the dismay could hardly 
have been greater. The maids darted across the court like 
frightened birds. Jacques, tearful and miserable, came to 
Monsieur Georges to implore him to let him hear the latest news, 
and Monsieur Georges thumped his own chest with the effort to 
impose self-control on his emotions, and begged him to be calm. 

“What I fear,” he added, “is Monsieur Raoul’s gaining any 
idea of what is happening. He has just asked me why every one 
was crying, and why Rose-Marie called his father “ poor monsieur 
le baron.” Jacques, my friend, we men must show these kind 
souls an example of courage. If I could trust you not to break 
down I would carry out an idea, and take Monsieur Raoul into 
Tours to see his grandfather.” 

“ Do, monsieur.” 

“ But, to tell you the truth,” said Monsieur Georges, fidgeting, 
“T cannot take the coachman, for he will be wanted to support 
you here, and I—I am not in the habit of driving.” 

“We will put the quietest of the ponies in the little cart. I 
feel certain he will take monsieur safely, and Monsieur Bourget— 
he is so shrewd!—he may have something comforting to send 
back.” 

With many perturbations, Monsieur Georges carried out his 
idea. There was no one to ask, for Claire was barricaded in her 
own room, and Félicie had flown to the church. To tell the truth, 
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the sight of Monsieur Bourget’s bitter misery had so painfully im- 
pressed Monsieur Georges, that he had dwelt upon it ever since, 
and longed to break it down, and it was for this that he faced the 
terrors of the pony. They had many narrow escapes, for when 
they met anything in the road, Monsieur Georges persistently 
tugged at the left-hand rein, but fortunately the road was wide, 
and the pony knew much better than his driver. Thanks to his 
sagacity they avoided any serious damage, and pulled up at 
Monsieur Bourget’s door. The door was open, Raoul tumbled 
anyhow out of the cart, scrambled up the steps, and rushed in 
upon his grandfather before Monsieur Bourget had time to rouse 
himself from the gloomy reverie which had seized him after 
reading his newspaper for at least the tenth time. 

“Grandpapa, I have caught a fish my very own self. Monsieur 
Georges didn’t touch it, he didn’t truly, and I have brought it in 
for Fanchon to cook for your dinner ! ” 

Monsieur Bourget stood up, grew purple, half turned away, 
came back, and opened his arms. It was a happy inspiration of 
Monsieur Georges to remain in the street, although he took 
advantage of the stoppage to get out of the cart, and stand at the 
pony’s head. Fanchon bustled forth, beaming. 

“ Well, I declare, if it isn’t Monsieur Georges! Drive round to 
the hétel, monsieur, and put up the pony, and make haste back.” 

Monsieur Georges assented, but remarking that it was hardly 
worth while to get in for such a short distance, proceeded to lead 
the pony through two streets and a half, to the astonishment of 
such of his acquaintances as he met. When he got back, he 
found Raoul, by the aid of some impromptu reins, driving his 
grandfather round the room and in and out of the chairs, with 
shouts of delight. .He took care to make no remark, and 
presently Monsieur Bourget sat down by him, wiping his fore- 


“ As to that other,” he said significantly, “I haven’t changed, 
but it is no fault of the boy’s. Leroux intends to summon you.” 

“Let him!” exclaimed Monsieur Georges valiantly. 

“Ay, let him!” chuckled the ex-builder. “And when it 
comes to the point, it would not surprise me if he thought better 
of it. You have seen the paper? It is all up with that miserable. 
The defence is a sham. Run out to Fanchon, my brave, and tell 
her to cook your fish for my dinner, and see what jam she can 
find in her cupboard for you. Yes, Monsieur Georges, what do 
you think now of your fine monsieur ?” 

“That I respect him with all my heart,” cried the other. 

“Respect? So, ho! And for what?” 
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“For having the courage to speak out, monsieur. Which of 
us might not have been tempted to deny it altogether ?” 

“ And you still believe him when he says he repaid it ?” 

“TImplicitly. If you believe him when he acknowledges what 
tells against him, the least you can do is to take his word for the 
rest. You doubt the father of your grandson? Fie, Monsieur 
Bourget, fie!” 

Monsieur Georges swelled with enthusiasm for his cause. 
Monsieur Bourget got up and paced up and down the room. He 
muttered at last— 

“Whether he did or not, the result is the same. The Poissy 
honour is gone. Not a scoundrel in Tours but will have his say 
against it.” 

“The Poissy honour has weathered worse storms,” said Mon- 
sieur Georges quietly. ‘ What does it matter if a few curs bark? 
And I believe you are wrong. I believe honest men will respect 
him for his avowal.” 

Monsieur Bourget grumbled “ Absurd!” under his breath, but 
said no more. He called Raoul and marched him out to the toy- 
shop, and when they were just starting for Poissy, shook Mon- 
sieur Georges’ hand with a warmth which surprised him. Raoul, 
in the intervals of opening all the parcels with which he was 
charged, remarked that grandpapa was going to see mamma, 
perhaps, “ and I asked him if he couldn’t take me, but he couldn’t, 
he said,” he added, extracting a magnificent whip, which he 
proceeded to smack, to the great disquiet of Monsieur Georges 
and the pony. 

Monsieur Georges pulled the wrong rein more than ever, and 
their escapes were hair-breadth. They ran in and out of ditches, 
they shaved carts, finally they dashed wildly through the gates 
of Poissy, and pulled up at the entrance so suddenly that Mon- 
sieur Georges was shot forward, and only just saved himself from 
landing on the pony’s back. But, on the whole, he was satisfied 
with the result of his expedition, and so was Raoul, who 
announced that he liked Monsieur Georges’ driving better than 
anybody’s. 

The little clatter of arrival sounded unfeeling to poor Claire, 
who sat nursing her misery in the room adjoining that of Madame 
de Beaudrillart. How could anyone move, think, speak, at such 
atime! And yet it was a comfort to feel that Monsieur Georges 
was again in the house. He was unaltered, though her con- 
viction of the disgrace which hung over them all was so strong 
that she read change in the look and manner of all the servants. 
As for friends, she had resolved never again to face them, It 
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seemed to her that the only possible alleviation of her wretched- 
ness would be a change of name, and a flight to some far-away 
place where no one would recognise her as a Beaudrillart. But 
to gain this object she was helpless, and the thought of living 
on at Poissy, pointed at as the sister of a man in prison, was 
absolutely terrible. 

More than once that day, Félicie, whose room was on the 
other side, and whose troubles were always comforted by talk- 
ing about them, had knocked at the door, and begged to be 
admitted, only to hear a sharp “Go away!” in answer. She 
went to her mother, but Madame de Beaudrillart’s state bordered 
on apathy. How much or how little she understood, it was 
impossible to say. To Félicie, at any rate, it was a real relief 
to hear Monsieur Georges’ cheery voice. She ran down the 
stairs to welcome him with a pleasure which in a moment 
brought back all those wild dreams which he had been trying 
to forget. In the whirl of his brain, he even went so far as 
to murmur, “Dear mademoiselle!” and Félicie merely blushed 
a little, and cast down her eyes. They saw each other con- 
stantly that day and the next, for Claire, silent and rigid, only 
came down for meals, and retreated immediately to her own room. 
Monsieur Georges was very good, and most delicately respectful, 
to her, but it was impossible to say much in her presence, and 
both felt secretly relieved when she had gone. All the customs of 
the house seemed to be in abeyance. Feélicie would never at other 
times have allowed herself the long conversations which now had 
the most natural air in the world. She babbled to Monsieur 
Georges in her small precise voice of all the little interests which 
filled her life, while she imagined that her talk was only of Léon ; 
and he listened with the most profound admiration. What could 
be more estimable than the good works which occupied her 
morning, noon, and night? What more beautiful than her 
devotion? She showed him with pride the embroideries and 
vestments which were under her charge, and he helped hor to 
refold them, as she said, with far more neatness than Rose-Marie. 
By the time this labour was ended, Monsieur Georges’ pre- 
sumptuous little idea, which at first sight had so alarmed him, was 
enthroned triumphantly in his heart. 

The third day of the trial had been reached. Nathalie, all day 
in court, could only scribble disjointed letters, noting as far as 
possible the principal points, and infinitely pathetic in their 
anguish and their trust. The newspapers gave minute reports, 
up to this point occupied by the opening speech for the prosecu- 
tion, and the interrogation of the prisoner. The third day would 
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produce Charles Lemaire’s evidence, and on the morning of that 
day, Félicie, pale and agitated, rushed down the stairs to the 
small study where Monsieur Georges transacted his business in old 
days, and which he now again occupied. 

“Oh, Monsieur Georges, come, I beg of you, come at once! 
Claire has said something to my mother, and she is most terribly 
upset. We cannot soothe her.” 

Poor Madame de Beaudrillart was, indeed, in a distressing 
state. The tidings which for some days she had not seemed to 
realise had suddenly reached her comprehension, and produced a 
painful anguish. She was sitting at the table, her hands 
clenched, and her eyes wide open, Claire kneeling by her side in 
terror. The instant she saw Monsieur Georges she cried in a 
hoarse voice— 

“Tt is not true, monsieur, say it is not true! Oh, Léon, my 
son, my son!” 

“ Madame,” cried Monsieur Georges, hastening to her side, “ it 
is not true that Monsieur Léon is what they say. There has 
been a terrible mistake, but it will come right—it must.” 

She leant forward, and said in a whisper which he never 
forgot— 

“ But he took it.” 

“ And repaid it, madame. I would stake my life on it.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart pointed out Claire by a gesture. 

“She says we are disgraced for ever—we!” she shuddered. 
“That we may hide our heads, for no respectable person will 
have anything to do with us. She would like to go away.” 

“ Oh, mademoiselle!” cried Monsieur Georges, turning on her 
a look of reproach. ‘‘ Madame,” he said, standing upright, and 
stiffening with resolution, “permit me to convince you that it is 
not so. Mademoiselle Félicie, Mademoiselle Claire, will you allow 
me a few minutes alone with madame?” 

Félicie went out demurely. Claire rose up and flung him a 
questioning glance. He murmured— 

“ Mademoiselle, I venture to think you have perhaps divined. 
Have I the inestimable encouragement of your approval ? ” 

Poor Claire! She pressed her hands upon her eyes, and said 
brokenly, “ Yes, monsieur, yes!” 

When they were gone, Monsieur Georges still stood respectfully 
before Madame de Beaudrillart. 

“Madame,” he said solemnly, “I am aware that what I have to 
say will sound presumptuous, and I could not have ventured upon 
it, but for your daughter’s fancy that you would all suffer from 
this misfortune of Monsieur Léon’s. My position has improved, I 
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have a small estate, a yearly income, and perhaps a reasonable 
hope of advancement. Such as it is, madame, may I dare to lay 
it at Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart’s feet ?” 

Madame de Beaudrillart turned her dull eyes upon him. She 
had lost her sense of wonder. 

“You wish to marry Claire ?” 

“Qh, no, madame!” cried Monsieur Georges, in alarm. “I 
speak of Mademoiselle Félicie. At least I would promise her a 
life’s devotion, and a most earnest endeavour to make up to her 
for what she would renounce.” 

“Félicie!” exclaimed her mother. “But she has consecrated 
her life to good works.” 

“ Believe me, madame, I should rejoice in aiding her.” 

“TI do not know—it is all like a mist in my brain—Claire, what 
does Claire say ?” 

“She gave me her approval, madame,” returned Monsieur 
Georges in eager good faith. 

Madame de Beaudrillart sighed, and passed her hand across her 
forehead. 

“She vowed we were all disgraced. As you say, it may be 
better for one of them to go away. Félicie and you—it seems 
strange, but—I think—everything is strange. If Claire agreed, 
I cannot oppose her, only—oh, monsieur, my poor Léon!” 

She broke into a fit of incontrollable weeping. Monsieur 
Georges hurried out to seek for Félicie, but he had only time for 
a whisper, as he seized and kissed her hand. 

“Grant me an interview presently, mademoiselle. Your mother 
permits it, and I am the happiest of men!” 














Co-morrow and Co-morrow. 


“To-morrow,” I said, “I will cleanly live”; 
But I spoke with a drunken mind: 

“To-morrow,” I cried, “to the poor I'll give,” 
As I scattered my wealth to the wind. 


But To-morrow came, and Her smiles were sweet, 
And the wine was sparkling and red; 

And my riches were rolled in a winding-sheet, 
And the poor had to beg his bread. 


“To-morrow,” I cried, “I will go to Christ, 
For Tophet’s too hot to-day ”; 
But To-morrow came, and the Styx was iced, 
And the devil there was to pay. 


And all my good is in after-now, 
And the present is always here; 

And I know how the voice of my present vow 
Will sound in To-morrow’s ear. 


For To-morrow will ever a prospect be, 
Unborn, in the future’s womb, 

Till I see It stand in God’s chancery, 
My judge, at the crack of doom. 


G. S. Layarp. 





